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INTRODUCTION. 


Be 17 a time when the thirſt for knowledge | 
E is ſo univerſal, that it is ſought after 
by all ranks of people ; ; through its moſt in- 


tricate windings, and mazy labyrinths, it is 2 


not to be wondered at, that books of ſcience _ 
and polite literature are publiſhed in ſuch 
abundance, and that they meet with that re- 
ception and encouragement, from a liberal- 
minded public, which their noble deſign . 
quires, and which thelr- intrinſic merit de- 


7 mands. 


The deſign 6 his publication, f is not it merely 
to amuſe ; ; but rather, in an engaging, diver- 
ſifted, and pleaſing manner, to attract the at- 
tention—imperceptibly gain the affections— 
and draw the ſoul to a love of virtue (by deli- 
neating her in her moſt attractive and alluring 
dreſs), from whence ariſes the ſpring of all 


great, noble, and generous actions o in- 


culcate a ſincere. deteſtation of every ſpecies of 
vice, by an expoſition of the malevolent affec- 
tions of the mind, as well in their ſofter, as in 
their more glaring, or aggravated. colours. 


Tbe above, though not the land: is not he. 
chief intention of this ſeleQion.—The art of 
thinking juſtly, ſpeaking pertinently, and writ- 
ing with correctneſs, eaſe, elegance, and pre- 
ciſion upon any ſubject, has ever been eſteemed . 
A2 „ the.” 
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the firſt ornament of the human mind, and 


juſtly accounted the grand characteriſtical mark 


by which the rational being is diſtinguiſhed. 15 
from the irrational. — Vet, how few do we find 


thus accompliſhed, or how very few give them- 


ſelves any trouble to hold their rank in the 
great ſcale of animal creation. To render the 
above invaluable accompliſhment eaſy of ac- 


dignity of thought. ö 


The editor of this miſcellaneous volume, | 


deeply impreſſed with the importance of the 
above conſideration, without any parade of 


unmeaning ceremony, humbly recommentds 
THE Hive to the ſupport and attention of 
the candid public, as a publication ſolely in- 
_ tended to improve the heart, to inform the 
judgment, and gent'y to draw the affections s 
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1 is the principal deſign of Thr 

HivE, wherein all the vices, virtues, relative 

duties, and affections of the human ſoul are 
_ delineated by the maſterly hands of many of 
the firit writers in the Engliſh language, who 
are as much eſteemed for their correctneſs, 

_ Eaſe, elegance, and beauty of diction, as for 
their conciſeneſs, perſpicuity, juſtneſs, and 
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AFFLIC 'TIONS. 


The preſent migfertune | is aj,‘ . ite 


greatest: Ther efare jmall cauſes are ſuffccient | 
to make us uneaſy, W.2en great ones are not 
in the avav. 5 


a 


5 ought to make a go ned; improverrent 
of pail and preſent afflictions. If the 


are not ſanRificd to us, they d become a double 
_..croſs; but if they wark right! Y in us, and con- 
Vince us of our failings, and how jultly we are 


altlicted, they do us much good. A {fiction is 
a spiritual ply fic for the foul, and is compared 
to a furnace; for as gold is tricd and perthed 


therein, To men are proved, and eit her puri- 
fied from their drols, and fitted for good 1 5 
r elſe entirely burnt up and undone for ever, 
_ Ther: fore may all who labour under any kind 
5 of afliction, have reaſon. to ſay with JCB,. 


when be ath tried me, 1 ſhait come forth 
as pure Gold. 44 þ 
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Let a man the (gays Mr. Steele) but two or 
5 three years without affliction, and he is almoſt 
good for nothing; he cannot pray, nor meditate, | 
nor keep his heart fixed upon ſpiritual things; 13 
but let God ſmite him in his child, health, or 39h 
eſtate now he can find his tongue and affec- 5 "OS 
tions again, now he awakes and falls to his du- 5 
ty, in earneſt ; now God has twice as much ho- 78 
nour from him as he had before. Now, faith _ 
God, this amendment pleaſeth me, this rod was | 
well beſtowed, I have diſappointed him in his 
great benefit and advantage. 


6 5 = Fe may be boldly affirmed, that 550 men 
= generally reap more ſubſtantial benefit from 
Lt their afilictions, than bad men do from their 


Proſperities; and what they loſe in Wealth, 
pleaſure, or honour,” they gain with vaſt ad- 
vantage in e goodneſs, , and on paw | 
= --* of mind. 2 
1 Proſperit vis not without its troubles; nor 
= adverſity without its comforts. A mind that 8 
8 can bear affliction without murmur, and the x 
weight of a plentiful fortune without vainiglo- 
ry—that can be familiar withou: meanneſs, and 
reſerved without pride, has ſomething in it 
great, Particularly: pleaſing, and a admita- 


Ae Ae 


| > ble. 
Nothing would be more unhappy (ſaid De- 
| metrius) than a man who had never knowa 


+... affliction. The beſt need afflictions for the 
=. trials of their virtue: How can; we exerciſe 
the grace of contentment, if all things ſucceed 
[| well? or that of forgivenels, if we have no ene 
1 mies? . | 
5 | He who barely weeps at brite when 

: Gris in his power to ke: them, is not touched A 
| 2 | with — | 
| 
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with them to the heart, and only ſheds the | 
tears of a crocodile. | 
If you are diſquieted at any thing, you Abo | 
= conſider with yourſelf, Is this thing of that 
Worth, that for it I ſhould ſo diſturb myſelf, | 
= - and loſe my peace and tranquility ? 115 
2 The conſideration of a greater evil, is a ſort 
pf remedy againſt a leſſer. They are always 
mümpaired by affliction, who are not improved 
buy tit. A virtuous man is more peaceable in 
adverſity, than a wicked man in proſperity. 
The keeping ourſelves above grief, and eve- 
ry painful paſſion, is indeed very beautiful and 
excellent; and none but ſouls of the firſt rate 
teem to be qualified for the undertaking. 
It were no virtue to bear calamities „ if we 
did not feel them. 
Divine providence always places the nad. 
near the evil; there is not any duty to which 
Providence has not annexed a bleſſing ; nor 
any aflliction for which virtue has n not Provided: 
a remedy.--- 
If ſome are refined like TY in the furnace: 
___ of affliction, there are many more, that, BkE: 
chaff, are conſumed in it. 
Soren: when it is exceſſive, takes away 
ſervour from piety, vigour from action, health 
from the body, light from the reaſon, and re- 
_ Pole from the conſcience. Reſignation to the 
divine will is a noble, and needful leſſon. 

Let there is a gloomy pleaſure in being de- 
jede and inconfolable. Melancholy ſtudies 
how to improve itfelf, and torrow finds won 

derful relief in being more ſorrow fu. 

To be afflicted with the afflicted, is an in- 

ſtance of humanity, and the demand of good 
OS I a - 5 gs nature 
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rature and good breeding : Pity } 1s kari an ima. | 


ginary aid; and yet, were it not for that, ſor- 
; ble would be BAL times utterly inſupporia- | 
17 

_ Mirth is by no means a remedy ſor grief; 
on the contrary, it raiſes and inflames it. The 
only probable way I know of to ſoften or cure 
rief in others, is by putting on an appear- 
ance of feeling it Je. If; and you muſt, be- 
ſides, talk fegen and bel on the oc- 


caſion, and praiſe and blame as the ſufferer 


does; but then remember to make uſe of the 


opportunity this condeſ-enfion and familiarity | 
gives you, of leading him, by degrees, into 
things and paſlages remote from his preſent 
bent of mind, and not unpleaſing in themſelves. 


Tn this manner, and by this policy, you will 
be able to ſteal him away from his aftligions 
with his own approbation, and teach him to 
think and ſpeak of other things than that alone 
which. frets-—or rather WRINGS his heart. 
None ſhould deſpair, becauſe God can help 


them; and none ſhould preſume, becauſe God 


can croſs them, 4 firm truſt in the aſſiſtance 
of an Almighty Bing, naturally produces pa- 

tience, hope, chearfulneis, and ail other dit 

poſitions of mind that alleviate thole calami- 

ties which we are not able to remove, | 
He who is puffed. up with the firſt gale of 


proſperity, Will bend benentk the hilt blaſt of | 


adverſity. 
Reproof i in d bath a double ane | 


There is but one way of fortifying the ſoul 


againſt all gloomy pre ſages and terrors of tle 


mind ; "RN Watt 155 by [ecuring to guriclves the. 
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ſriendihip and protection of that Being who. 
Ciſpoſes of events, and governs futurity, | 5 
Fvents which have the appearance of mil- 


ſortuues, often prove a happy ſource of future 
_ telicify ; this conſideration ſhould enable us to 
fu pport affliction with calmneſs and fortitude, 


A x a E R. | 
An angry AG pit bis paſſions, 


thinks worſe than he ſpeaks, and an angry man 
will chide, ſpeak s worle than he thinks. 


A vintiaive temper 1s not only "uncaly. to N 
but to them that have . 


— 


Anger may glance 1 into the bofom of a Wile 


man, but reſts only in the boſom of fools, 


In all things miſtakes are excuſeable ; bit _ 
an error that proceeds from any good Principle 
caves no room for refentment. 

Tr was a good method obſerved by Socrates, 
v. hen he found in himſelf any diſpoſition to 


anger, he would check it by ſpeaking low, in 
| oppoſition to the motions of his dilp caſure: 9 5 


It is much better to reprove | in geruoutly, | 


| than to be angry ſecret tly. 


He that waits for an opportunity of acting 


his revenge, watches to do himſelf a miſchief. 


Py taking revenge, a man is but even with 


Eis enemy, but by paſſing it over, he is ſu- 


perior. 
It is the only ons to remit a wrong ; ans 


the greateſt 0 that 1 might. Hurt and 
| would not; - 


To be able to bear provocation, is an argu- 
ment of great v vifdom; and to forgive it, f 


_ great mind 


By : . 


© 5 'T H E H I V E. 
1 who will be angry for any. thing, will” 


5 be angry for nothing. 
None ſhould be fo implacable as to refuſe an 
humble ſubmiſſion. He whole very beſt ac- 
tions muſt be ſeen with favourable allowance, 
cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiving. 
To pardon faults of error, is but Juilice to 
the failings of our nature. | 
The nobleſt remedy for injuries is Gb in 
Light i ene are e made none by not regarding 
them. 
There i is no man obliged 10 live fp free from 
paſſion, as not in ſome caſes to ſhew ſome re- 
ſentment : There are injuries, affronts, &c. 
that are frequently met with in our tour through 
life, where it would be rather a Stoical ſtupi- 
dity than virtue, to do otherwiſe: I do not 
mean revenge, for that muſt ever be wrong ; 0 
but a proper reſentment, ſo that the Injurer ö 
may not be encouraged to commit a lecond 1 in⸗ 


ur 
, One unguict diſpoſition diſtempers the peace 
and unity of a whole family, or ſociety ; as 
one jarring. inſtrument will ſpoil a. hole con- 
| cert, = 

Our paſſions 2 are ike the ſeas, agitated hs 
the winds; but as God hath ſet bounds to theſe, 
ſo ſhould we to thoſe ; 8 ſo far ſhould they go and 


I no farther. 


Reaſon is given us, by him who breathed in 
us our immortal part, that in all our actions 
we ſhould govern ourſelves by advice of it. 
We muſt forget the good we do for fear of 
upbraiding; and religion bids us forget! injuries, 
leſt the remembrance of them ſuggelt t to us a 

Niro of revenge. ” 
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He that is itways angry with his fin, ſhall 


ſeldom ſin in his anger. 


He that 1s: not Above. an iejury, is bete 
himſelf. 

Anger let looſe is one of the moſt fooliſh. 
paſſions, tis no wonder-that it generally dif- 


- appoints itſelf, and miſſes its end, by chooſing 
the moſt violent means, which are ſeldom ſuc- 


_ ceſsful. 


Reaſon in anger, is like a his | in the as 


„ peſt, hurried Say by the Waves and often. 
_overlſet. | N 


The angry man is his own ſevereſt rormen- 


tor; his breaſt knows no peace, while his rag- 
ing paſſions are reſtrained by no ſenſe of either 
moral or religious duties z. what would be his 
caſe, if his unforgiving examples were follow- 
ed by his all- merciful maker, whoſe forgive- 


neſs he can only hope for, in proportion as he 


himſelf forgives and loves his fellow creatures, 


through the merits and blood of the blcfled 


An injury e e in beit grows 


weary of itſelf, and dies 5 away in a volun ny 
| remor ſe. ö 1 


Think, when you. are Ty ROY at any one, 


What would probably become your ſentiments 
_ thould he die during the diſpute. Reconcilia- 
tion is the tendereſt part either of friendſhip 

or love. The ſacrificing of our anger to our 


intereſt, is oftentimes no more than the ex- 


7 change of a painful paſſion for a pleafurable. 


_ AMBITION 
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 AMPITION AND AVARICE. | 


a bit 


Ambition boundleſs, and avarice iuſatiable. 


Ile that ſpares in every thing is a niggard ; 


and he who fpares in nothing is profuſe ; * nz "2 


Ter of which can be generous or liberal, 
Pitiful! that a man ſhould ſo care for riches, 


as if they were his own, yet ſo uſe them, as if 


they were another's, that when he m. icht bs 


: happy in ſpending them—he willbe miſcrable in 


Keeping them; and had rather, dying, leave 


wealth to his enemies, then when alive relieve | 


his friends. 


Iatereſt ſpeaks all manner of languages, 505 : 
acts all ſorts of parts. Virtucs are loſt in in- 


terel {t, as rivers in the fea: | 
Hiltory tells us of illuſtrious villains, but 


there never was an iiluſtrious miſer in 5 : 


What madnels is it for a man to ſtarve him- 
felf to enrich-his heir, and ſo turn a friend in- 


to an enemy! for his joy at your death will be 
2 Proportionate to what you leave bim. 


The talleſt trees are moſt in the power of 
the winds, and ambitious men of the b! alts of 


fortune. Great marks are ſooneſt hit. 
The moſt laudable ambition is, to be Wile: 
and the greateſt wiſdom, to be good. 


We may be as ambitious as We pleaſe, ts 
we alpire to the beſt things. 


Many through pride or ide ruin their ; 
fortune and family, by ex pence and equi- 


page, making themſelves little by ſtriving to 
be great, and Wer by trying. to look rich. 


ion and avarice are the two lenden | 
That Ie the compolition of all crimes. 
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It is very firange, . that no eſtimete is made 
of any creature except ourſelves, but by its 


proper qualities. He has a magnificent houle, 


10 many thouſand pounds a year, is the com- 


mon way. of eſtimating men, though thefe 


things are oaly about them, not in \ them, and 


| make no part of tbeir chara der. 


Honovrs, monuments, and an the . | 


vanity and ambition, are demoliſhed and de- 


firoyed by time; but the of pant of w me om 


is ve nerable to poſterity. 


V he n blind ambition quite i her road, 
A nd downward. pores for that which ſhines abox e, | 
Subſtantial ha 2ppinefs, and true renown ; 
Then like an 1.!eot, gazing on the brook, 
We leap at ſtars, and faſlen in the mud; 
At glory 858 , and ub in We | 


BEAUTY. 


= THERE is s wothive that gixes us ſo ple a 


ing a proſpect of human nature, 2s the 
contemplation ot wildora and beauty. Ecauty 


is an over weening, ſelf-ſufficient thing, care- 
bels of providing itſelf any more ſubllantial 


ernament ; nay, 0 little does it conſult ius. 


own intereſt, that it too often defeats itfelf by 


etraying chat! innocence Wich renders it :ovely 


and defirable, As therefore virtue makes a 
| beautitul woman appear more beautiful, ſo 


beauty makes a virtuous woman Fa! NY more 


| virtuous. -, | | 


It is, methinks, a low 10 degrading 1 
ef that fex, Which Was C: wet bo Fe! Irie the 


Joys, 


ro 1 1 YE 


: Joys, and ſoften the cares of human nature, by 


the moſt agreeable participation, to "conſidep © 


them merely as objects of ſight. This is 


abridging them of their natural extent of 1 5 
er, to put them upon a level with their 
pictures. How much nobler is the contem 
plation of beauty heightened by virtue, and 
commanding our eſteem and love, while it 
dravws our obſervation? How faint and ſpi- 
ritleſs are the charms of the coquet, when 


| compared with the rcal lovelineſs of innocence, 


piety, good humour, the irreſiſtible charms of 
modeſty unaffected, —humanity with all thoſe 
rare and pleaſing marks of ſenſibility ; - vir- 
tues, which add a new ſoftneſs to her ſex, and 7 


__ eyen heautify her beauty. 


Nothing (ſays Mr. Addiſon) can atone Tos 


the want of modeſty and innocence, without 


Which, beauty is ungraceful, and quality con- 


5 temptible. . 
Let a woman hs decked with all the einbel 


lithments of art and care of nature; yet if 
boldneſs be to be read in her ee it blots all 


the lines of beauty. 

The plainer the dreſs, with greater jantes 
docs beauty appear: Virtue is the greateſt 
ornament, and good ſenſe the beſt equipage. 


An inviolable fidelity, good humour, and 


complacency of temper in a woman, ontlive 


all the charms of a fine face, and make the 


e of it inviſible. 


It is but too ſeldom ſeen, 7 beautiful 


[perſons are otherwiſe of great virtue.. 


No beauty hath any charms equal to the 5 
inward beaty of the mind. A gracefulneſs in 
the manners is much more engaging than that _ 


of 


F T4625 


of the Pete ; the former every one has the 
power to attain to in ſome meaſure; the latter 


is in no one's power—is no internal worth, 


and was the gift of God, who formed us at. 
Meek neſs and . are the true and 1 
ornaments. | 


Virtue's the chiefeſt beauty of the mind: 
The nobleſt ornament of human kind. 


Beauty infoires. a pleaſing ſentiment, which, e 

prepoſſeſſes people in its favour. Modeſty has 
great advantages, it ſets off beauty, and ſerves | 

as a veil to uglineſs. The misfortune of ugli- 
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nels is, that It ſometimes ſmothers and burics 


3 


Without virtue, good Gals, - and ſweet 


will, ere long, ceaſe to pleaſe ; but where theſe 


with the graces are united, it muſt afford an 


agreeable and pleaſing contemplation. 
The liberality of nature in the perſon, is but 


too frequently attended with a deficiency in 


| the underſtanding. 


Beauty alone in opti its charms diſpenſe, 


The charms of beauty, are the charms of ſenſe. | 


Beauty without the graces of the 8 will 5 
5 have no power over the hearts of the wiſe and 


good, Beauty is a flower which ſoon withers, 
: health changes, and ſtrength abates, but in- 
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much merit ; people do not look for the en- 
gaging qualities. of the head and heart in a 

_ torbidding figure. Jis no eaſy matter when 
merit muſt make its way, and ine through a 
diſagreeable outſide. 


neſs of diſpoſition, the fineſt ſet of features 


N. 
— 
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nocency is immortal, and a comfort both 
life and death. 


Let us pott the virtuous + nt a roſe, 
W nich nature. Plants: and education vio! vs. 


Merit, accompanied wi. þ beau! 75 is a jewel 
bet to advar utage 


Let virtue prove your never fading bloom, 
| For r mental beauties: will ſurvive the tomb. 


9 4) > " 
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N Hp D. here are emarations from the mind, DET YY , 
_ Viixe a ray of cele{tial fire, animate the form © . 
* 2 5 ; wiitkout theſe the moſt perfect ſym- 
metry is but a moulded clod; ard Wherever 
they appear, the moſt indifferent ſeatures ac- 
quire a ſpirit of fenfibility, and an engaging 
charm, which thoſe only do not adinice, who. 
Want facultics to diſc over— Thoſe ſtrokes of. 
ſenſib ility, thoſe touches of innocence and dig- 
nity, &c, dif;lay charms too refined for the 
diſcernment. of vulgar eyes, that are capi!- 
vated by a glance of beauty, aſſiſted FF: vivid 
colour and gaudy decoration. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


Be is thoſe feelings of the mind, 
That wake to honour's, friendſh' p's call; 
Benevolence, that's Soſa d, 
. Extends ber 110 ral ug ro all. 


The heart that be ecis for mbeis wacs, 
Shall feel each (16h borrow If ; 
he breaſt rhat happineſs beftows, 
"Reflecied happineſs ſhall be 8. 


As x 


PHE VE. 


As benevolence is the moſt ſocial of all vir- 
tues, ſo it is of the largeit extent; for there is 
not any man, either ſo great or fo little, but 
he is yet capable of receiving benefits. | 
Tue greateſt benefits of all, have no Wm; 
but lie concealed in the conſcience. 
A kind benefactor makes a man happy as 
Cook as he can, and as much as he can. There 
ſhould be no delay in a benefit, but the mo- 
deſty of the receiver. If we cannot foreſee 
the requeſt, let us however immediately grant 
it. It is ſo grievous a thing to ſay, I beg!- 
"The very word puts a man out of counte- 
nance, and it is a double kindneſs to do the 

ching, and ſave an honeſt heart the confuſion : 
of 2 bluſh. | Oe 
Let no one be weary of rendering good b. 
ces, for by obliging others (if our hearts and 
affections are as they ſhould be), we are really 
kind to ourſelves, No man was ever a loſer 
by good works; for though he may not be 
Immediately rewarded, yet, in proceſs of time, 
_ tome happy emergency or other occurs-to con- 
_ vince, him that virtuous men are the darlings a 


| ot Providence. 


He that receives a benef t hides being 
thankful, robs the giver of his juſt reward. It | 
- muſt be a due reciprocation in virtue that can 
make the obliger and the obliged worthy, _ 
He who receives à good turn, ſhould never 
forget i it; he who docs one ſhould never re- 
5 member it. | | 

'It is the character of an wort 1 nature, 
: to write juries in marble, and benefits in 

i), ns 
„ SL ie ſo] lowing fag, 1 think, trongly deli- 


| ucates 
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neates the i image of a noble and generous mind; L 

and may juſtly be ranked among the beauties _ 

of STERNE—S0 deſervedly famed for his hu- _ 
manity, ſenſibility, and generoſity. A friend 


of this benevolent Divine being diſtreſſed in 


| finances :—and whom Sterne wiſhed to relieve _ 
{for Sterne could not be happy while a fie 
Was diſtreſſed), but it was not in his power 
at that time Vet, —the friend I- a friend 
muſt be relieved at all hazards !—* A friend 
is ſacred !* '—Sterne finds no reſt till 'tis done, 
was“ ſays he, „ obliged to borrow 
two hundred pounds beyond my own currency, 
upon the occaſion. I had no ſufficient ſecurity 
to offer. But Captain Le Fevre happened, 
luckily, juſt then, to have ſold out of the 
army 1 mortgaged the flary ta him, and he 
lent me the money.” The friend and Sterne 
were each relieyed Sterne was the Pr of : 
the two. 

Let us be careful (Gat re permit no artifi- 
cial deſires to prevent us of the power, in 
which we ſhall ever find real pleaſure, —that 
of relieving diſtreſs, _ 
That which is given with pride and oſten- 
tation, is rather an ambition than a bounty. 


Let a benefit be ever ſo conſiderable, the man- 
5 ner of conferring it is yet the nobleſt part. 


It is a good rule for every one Who has a 
competency of fortune, to lay aſide a certain 
proportion of his income for pious and chari- 
table uſes; he will then alw ays give N and 
chearfully. | 
It was well faid of: him that called a good 
office that was done harſhly, “ a ſtony piece 
of bread : It is > necellary tor him that is hun- 


8% 


wry. t to receive it, but it almoſt choaks him! in 
the going down, _ | 
Alphonſo, king I Sicily, being aſked, : 
What he would: referve for himſelf, who gave 
fo much away ? Even thoſe things, ſaid he, 
that I do give, for the ret 1 eltcem as no- 
1 | 
It is a mnch greater Lindneſs not to ſuffer 
us to fall, than to lend a hand to help us up, 
and a greater ſatisfaction to be Kindly received, 
and obtain nothing, than obtain what we de- 
1918 after having been expoſed. 
Requeſts coſt a reluQancy in nature, fearing 
10 receive the difcourteſy of a denial. That 
_ which is beſtowed too late, is next to not 
giving. D 5 wg 
Monarchs are unbüppiet than their ſubjeQs. 
— For uſe makes ſtate familiar, and the fa- 
tigue grows every day more irkſome.— las 
oputence and grandeur then no advantages ? 
Noxt—but the power of doing good. I haye 
often been ſurprifed that fo little of this kind 5 
of manufacture is ever wrought by princes, 
when the very rarity of the work might ferve 
to render their names famous to poſterity, 
«« And paid a tradeſman once, to make him 
21155 But away wich all ambition, which 
only affects our names, without 8 
our natures. od berne. 
| Liberality i is never ſo kexngiha and engaging 
as when the hand is concealed that beltows | 


8 the gift. 


A noble lord, he once ſuffered himſelf to 
loſe 1. thouſand pounds to a man of modeſt 
merit, whom he knew to be greatly neceſſitated, 
and to whom lie durft not offer it as a gift, 


C2 „5 ſurely 
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ſorely did a very laudable action, and | in a whick . 
R had no ſmall ie. 


BOO, K 8. SE, -- 


All parts of Chriſtendom eee ons 
MY which. is called the EIB LE, ws the tand. 
al of all belief and practice; aud though it is 

called but one book, it is a collection of many, 
and contains a variety of ſubjcQs that need 
not be enumerated. Wherefore, ſor thoſe 
who acknowledge the ſcriptures to be authen- = 
tic and divine, and who may want to know 
. the beſt rules of living 85 in order to be | Eeppy 
in the next w orld, and even in this, ſuch per- 
ſons will find in that neglected collection of 
writings, what will be ufsful for both theſe 
ends, and an agreeableneſs of ſiyle very Gif 
be Oo 
ould you ſee hiſtory in an her 6rplicit y, 
and all her force; moſt beautifully caly, yet 
irreſiſtibly ſtriking? See her, or rather fee! 
her energy, touching the niceſt movements of 
the ſoul, and triumphing over our paſſions, i 1 
the inimitable narrative of Joſeph's life. _ 
„ repreſentation of Eſau's bitter 6 | 
the converſation pieces of Jonathan, and his 
gallant friend; the memorable journey of tlie 
diſciples goirg to Emmaus; are finithed ma- 
dels of the impaſſioned and affecting. — Here is 
nothing ſtudied, no flights of fancy; no em- 
belliſhments of oratory, yet, how inferior; is 
the epiſode of Niſus aud Eurialus, though 
worked up by the moſt maſterly hand in the. 
world, to the undillembled, artleſs fervency 
of theſe ef Ketches, 5 
e 
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Are we pleaſed with the elevation. and dig- 


nity of an heroic poem, or the tendernefs and 


perplexity of a dramatic performance? In 


the book of Job they are both united, and 
both unequatled—the language glows, and the 


makes his entrance. 


9 pathos ſweils, till at laſt the Deity himſelf. e 


If we ſometimes chooſe a plaintive ſtrain ; 
ſuch as ſoftens the mind and ſoothes an agree- 


able melancholy ; are any of the ancient tra- 


geilies ſuperior, in the eloquence of mourning 


to David's pathetic elegy on his beloved Jo- 
nathan? to his paſhonate inconſolable moan, ' 
over the lovely but unhappy Abſalom ? or that 


8 


melodious woe, which warbles and bleeds in 


Want maxims of wiſdom, or have a taſte for 


every line of Jeremiah's lamentation? If we 


wants be ſupplied, and how delicately our taſte 


'gratified | eſpecially in the book of Proyer! s, 


Eecleſiaſtes, and ſome of the minor prophets, 


- 


_—— et not the more 


| Ceaſe I to wander, where the muſes baunt, 
Clear ſprings or ſhady groves, or ſunny hill, 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſong ; but chief N 
Thee Sion, and the flow'ry banks beneath, 


Nightly 1 viſit, 


That waſh thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 


Ning Alphonſo was wont to ſay, that dead 
_ counſellors, meaning his books, were to him 
far better than living; for they, without flat= 


- 


tery or fear, preſented to him truth, _ 


| There is no end of books. Many libraries 


are furniſhed for ſight and oftentation, rather 
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than uſe . the very indexes not to be road: over 
in an age: : and in this multitude, how great a 
part of them are dangerous, or not worth 
reading! A few books well choſen, and well 
made ule of, wil! be more profitable than a. 
great cor ofuſed Alexandrian library. 5 
Such books as teach ſapience and prudence, - 
and ſerve 10 eradicate errors and vices, are the © 
moſt profitable writings in the world, and 5 
ought to be valued and Kudied more than all 
others whatſoever. | 
In vain do we look for true and laſting Tos 
tiztaQion in any other books than the holy 
ſcriptures, wherein are contained all that is 


neceſſary to the oh Rs of this lite, and the 
life. hercafter. 


Some 20, read. ober, or ie ere a 
bak, with a view only to find fault, like a ve- 
nomous ſpider, extracting a poiſonous quality, 
where the induſtrigus bee Abe out @ ſweet and 
profitable juice. 
A great many W are too 5884 of books, 
Las they are of furniture, to drefs and {-t off 
their rooms, more than to adorn and enrich 
their minds. 
Next to the ſludy of the holy ſcriptures, 7 WY 
may not be amiſs to recommend the reading of 
a little poetry, properly choſen. The faculty 
in which women moſt excel (lays the admirable 
the judicious Mrs. Chapone) is that of i * 
gination—and when Fa cultivated, it 
becomes the ſource of all that is ee in 
ſociety.— Nothing you can read will ſo much 
contribute to the improvement of this faculty, 
as poetry, — which, if applied to its true ends, 
adds a thouſand charms to thoſe ſemiments af 


religion, 
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religſon, virtue, RR Re and delicate teu 


derneſs, by which the. human ſoul is exalted 


and refined. 
Natural philoſophy, the find dy of nature, 


moral philofophy, &c. are ſtronsly recom- 
mended, in an elegant, refined, and ſublime 


1 by the amiable lady aboves mentioned: 
As alſo the reading of Spedators, Guardians, 


Ramblers, and Adventurers, as particularly 


uſctul to young people, ce. Nor would I by 


any means (he adds) exclude that kind ef 
reading which young people are naturally rs 


fond of; though 1 think the greateſt car 


mould be taken in the choice of thote hte 
Aiories, that ſo enchant the mind; ; moſt of 
which tend to inflame the patlions of youth, 


whilſt the cl es of education ſhould be 


to moderate | refiram them. 1 here are, 
however, works of this claſs; in which excel- 
lent morality is joined with the moſt lively 


pictures of the human mind, and with all that 
can entertain the 1 imagination n, and inſtruct the - 


| heart, 


CHASTITY, 


Chaſtity conſiſts in a fred abhorrence of 
all forbidden ſenfual indulgences, a recolietion 


of pait impurities with ſhame and ſorrow; a 
reſolute guard over the though: 3, paſſions, and 
actions for the future; a ſieady abſtinence 


from the moſt diſtant approaches of luſt and 
indecency ; a lively conicicuinels of the om- 
nipreſence of the Almighty, who ſees and 
knows. all « our actions, aud our moft hidden 
| We thoughts, 


+ 
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choughis, and who is of purer eyes than to- 
| behold iniquity. 


+ The libertine who builds : a name, 
On the baſe ruins of a woman's " : 
Shall own the beſt of human bleſſings Ii e, 

u the chaſte honours of the nuptial tie. 


FT here dwells the home- felt ſweet, The dear 
delight, | 


There peace repoſes, and there; jvoys on ite. 
And female virtue was by heav'n defign' 8 


T 0 charm, to 0 and to blets mankind. x 


That chaſtity is not the only virtue of wo- 
man, is moſt certain; but ſtill it is fo effen— 


FS * 


rial to the perfection of every other virtue in 
her, and that the loſs, or want of it, like the 


un of idolatry among the [ſraclites, weakens 
the force, and takes off the merit of them, 


impr rinting ſuch-a ſtain upon the ſoul, as ſul- 
lies every emanation of i ; 8 


This virtue of chaſtity, has ever been efs © 
eemed ſo infeparably neceſſary to every cha- 
racer, particularly the female character, that 


every civilized people in the world Have guarded! 
it with. the greateſt « cafe. 


80 Jo to heaven 1 0 aint y chaſtity, 

That when a ſoul is found fincerely fo; 

A thouſand livery'd angels lacquey her; 

Driving far off each ſign of fin and guilt, 
And in clear dreams = ſolemn viſion, | 
Tell ber of things that no groſs ear can hear, 

. Til ill off converſe walk heavenly W 


Begin 


y 47 
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| 1* it lo ſad a thing to be a z parion ? 2 
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1 Begin to caſt and tet m on the ontward Mape 
The unpoltuted temple of the mind, 


And rury'd it by degrees to the ſoul's eff: :nce, 
Tin all be made immortal. | 


The chaſte maid, like a police ne” 


may admit foul thoughts, without receiving 
their tincture, 


. is a purity of thought, word and 


action. 2 


CNEARFULNESS 


4 look: on chearfulneſs as on the health of = 
irtue. 


- pai⸗ as ; the dawn of I ht anfpicions g gueſt; 


a ö Source of all comforts to the human brealt.!. 


Depriv'd of thee, in ſad deſpair we moan, 
; And tedious roll the heavy: moments on. 


Chearfa! neſs, even to gaiety, is Sealife 


with every ſpecies of virtue and practice of 
religion, —I think it inconliſtent only with 


impiety or vice. —Fhe ways of heaven are 


pleaſantneſs. We adore, we praiſe, we thank 
e Almighty, in hymns, in ſongs, in an- 
! _thems—aand thoſe ſet to muſic too, Let O! 


be joyful," be the Chriſtian's pſalm—and leave 
the lad Indian to incant the devil with tears 


and ſcreeches. It is this true ſenſe of religion 
that has rendered my whole life ſo chearful as 


it has ever ſo remarkably been—to the great 


__ offence of your religioniſis. _ Though Why, 


prithee, ſhould prieſts be always lo. grave? 


Be 
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Be ye as one of theſe, ſaith the Lord, ther 


"is; as merry as little children. The Lord 
loveth a chearful giver and why not a chear- 


ful taker alſo? Plato and Seneca and ſurely 


they were wiſe enough to have been conſe- 


erated—thought that a ſenſe of chearfulneſs 


and joy ſhould ever be encouraged in children, 


from their infancy—not only on account of 


their healths, but as productive of true virtue. 


COMPASSION. 


Iti is certainly, this. a ſort of Lakes 


Ment of our very ſelves, when we enter into 


the ideas, ſenſations, and concerns of our 


\ brethren ; by this force of their make, men 
are inſenſibly hurried into each other; and by 
a fecret charin we lament the nofortunate, and 
reſoice with. the glad; for it furcly is not poſ- 
ſible for the human heart to be averſe to any 
thing that is humane; but by the very mein 
And geſture of the Joyiul and difireſſed, we riſe 5 
and fall into their conditiom; and finer joy is 
communicative, it is reaſonable that grief : 
ſhould be contagious, both . ich are felt 


and feen at a look, for one man's 145 are 
ſpectacles to another to read his heart. Thoſe 


uſeful and honeſt inſtruments do not only dif- 
cover objects to us, but make ourſelves alſo 
tranſparent ; for they, in ſpite of diflimulation,. 
when the heart is full, will brighten into glad- 
: neſs, or guth into tears; from this foundation 
in nature, is kindled that noble fpark of ce- 
leſtial fixe, we call charity or compaſſion, 


which opens our boſoms, and extends our 


arms to embrace all mankind; ; and by this it 
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18 that tue amorous man is not more ſuddenly 
melted with beauty, than the eee 
man with miſery. = 


An | Kttle think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence forround ; 


They, who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy mirth, . 
And wanton, often cruel, riot wafte; _ 5 En 
Ah! little think they while they dance along, | 

How many feel this very moment, "ems 


And all the fad variety of pain. 
How many fink in the devouring | flood, 


Or more devourin g flame, How many bleed, 
By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man- 
How many pine in want and dungeon glooms ; 
Shut from the common air, and common ule. | 
| Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of miſery—Sore pierc'd by wintry winds, 

How man y ſhrink into the ſordid hut 
Of cheerleſs poverty. How many ſhake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 


Unbounded pation, madness, guilt, remor ſe, 


Whence, tumbled headlong from the heights — 


They furniſh matter for the tragic muſe! [life, 
Even in the vale where wiſdom loves to dwell, 


With friendſhip, peace, and contem plation join'd, 
How many, rack'd with honeſt paſſions, droop 


In deep retir'd diſtreſs! How many ſtand 
Around the death-bed of their deareſt fr iends, 


And point the parting anguiſh, Think, tond man, 
Of thele, and all the thouſand n ame leis ills, 
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One ſcene of toil, of ſuffering, and of fate, 
Vice, in his high career, would ſtand appall'd, 
And heedleſs, rambling impulſe learn to think; 

The conſeious heart of charity would war m, - 

And its wide wiſh Benevolence dilate; _ 
The ſocial tear would riſe, the ſocial figh ; 

And into clear perfection, gradual bliſs, 


Refining ſtill, the ſocial paſlions work. 


That one inceſſant ſtruggle, render life, | 


By compaſſion w we make Scherz er our 


own; and by relieving them, we at. the lame 
time relieve ourſelves. | 


Some, who are reduced to the laſt extremity, 


would rather periſh, than expoſe their condi- 
tion to any, fave the great and noble minded. 
"They eſteem ſuch to be wife men, generous, 


and conſiderate of the accidents which com- 


5 manly befal us. They think, to thoſe they 


can freely unboſom themſelves, and tell their 
wants, without the hazard of a reproach, 


Which wounds more _y than a mat de- 5 
: nial. 


TO wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes, 
Our wills may et, but our power denies. | 


Cyrus the firſt emperor of Perſia, bie | 

à victory over the Aflyrians, and after the bat- 
tle, was ſo ſenſibly touched with ſceing the 
field covered with dead bodies, that he ordered 
the ſame care to be taken of the wounded 
Aſyrians, as of his own ſoldiers ; ſaying they 
are all men as well as we, and are no longer 
enemies, when once they a are e 
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"True benevolence, or compaſſion, extends 


itſelf through the whole of exiſtence, and-ſyme | 


pathizes with the diſtreſſes of every creature 


capable of ſenſation. Litile minds may be 
apt to conſider compaſſion of this kind, as an 
_ inſtance of weakneſs; but it is undoubtedly. 


the evidence of a noble nature. Homer thought 
it not unbecoming the charadter of a hero, to 


melt into tears at a diſtreſs of this ſort, and 
has given us a moſt amiable and affectionate 

picture of Ulyſſes, weeping over his favourite 
Argus, when he expires at his feet. 


soft pity touch d the mighty maſters's ſoul, 
Adovn his cheek the tear unbidden ſtole; 
Stole -unperceiv'd he turn'd his head and dried 


| 'The d rop h umane. 


ue ſoft tear in pity's eye . 
Outſhines the diamonds brighteſt beams. 


- 


It is better to go to the houſe of mourning, 
than to the houſe of feaſting, ſays Solomon. 
Let us go into the houſe of mourning, made 
ſo, by ſuch afflictions as have been brought on, 
merely by the common croſs accidents and diſ- 
aiters, to which our condition is expoſed— 
when perhaps —the aged parents fit, broken 
hezrted, pierced to the foul with the folly and 
indifcretion of a thankleſs child—the child of 
their prayers, in whom all their hopes and ex- 
pectations centered: perhaps a more affecting 


ſcene—a virtuous family lying pinched with 


want, where the unfortunate ſupport cf it, 
having long ſtruggled with a train of misfor- 
33 _ tunes, 


tunes, and brayely fought up againft them—ig 
no piteouſly borne down atlaſt—overwhelmed_. 
with a cruel blow which no forecaſt or fruga- 
lity could have prevented. O God ! look u pon 
his afflictions.— Behold him diſtracted with 
many ſorrows, ſurrounded with the tender 
pledges of his love, and the partner of his cares; 
Without bread to give them—unable, from the 
_ remembrance of better days, to dig to beg, 
_ aſhamed, When we enter the houſe of mourn- 
ing ſuch as this—it is impoſſibie to inſult the 
_ Unfortunate, even with an improper look. Un- 
der what levity and diſſipation of heart ſuch 
objects catch our eyes—they catch likewiſe our 
attentions, collect and call home our ſcattered. 
thoughts, and exerciſe them with wiſdom, A 
tranſient ſcene of diſtreſs ſuch as is here 
ſketched, how ſoon does it furniſh materials 
to ſet the mind at work, how neceilarily does 
it engage it to the conſideration of the miſeries 
and misfortunes, the dangers and calamities, 
to which the life of man is ſubject! By hold. 
ing up ſuch a glaſs before it, it forces the mind 
to ſee and reflect upon the yanity,—the periſh. 
ing condition, and uncertain tenure of every _ 
thing in this world, Or behold a ftill more 
affecting ſpeQacle—a kind indulgent father of 
a numerous family lies breathleſs, ſnatched _ 
away in the ſtrength of his age—torn in an evil 
hour from his children, and the boſom of a 
diſconſolate wife! Behold much people of the 
city gathered together, to mix their tears, with 
| ſettled ſorrow in their looks, going heavily 
along to the houſe of mourning, to perform 
the laſt ſad office, which, when the debt of 
nature is paid, we are called upon to pay each 
. 1 — * e "other | 
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other! In this melancholy manſion, —ſee how 
the light and eaſy heart, which never Knew 
what it was to think before, how penſive it is 


now ! how ſoft, how ſuſceptible, how full of 5 
religious impreſſions! how deeply is it ſmitten 


wich a ſenſe, and with a love of virtue! With- : 
out this end, ſorrow, I own, has no uſe, but 
e iii he 7-4 


Lat any one who is converſant in the vanity. 


of human life reflect upon it, and he will find, 
the man who wants mercy, has a taſte for no 


other enjoyment of any kind: There is a na- 


tural diſreliſh of every thing which is good in 


his very nature, and he is born an enemy to the 


world, he is ever extremely partial to him 


ſelf, in all his ackions, and has no ſenſe of 


_ Iniquity but from the puniſhment which ſhall 
attend it: The law of the land is his goſpel; 


and all his caſes of conſcience are determined 


by his attorney: Such men know not what it 
is to gladden the heart of the miſerable, _ 


How thocking to humanity, to ſee the pic- 


* 


: ture of religion beſmeared with ſuperſtition, 
| juſtice blooded with cruelty, „ : | 


I will not attempt to account for thoſe com- 
* Paſſionate ſentiments we feel for diſtreſs, or. 
that indignation which is excited by the ap- 


p<arance of oppreſſion; but I will maintain, 
that they are the diſtinguiſhing honours. 


of human nature; and what philoſopher will 
be ſuch an enemy to ſociety, as to ailert the 
One ſhould not deſtroy an inſect, one ſhould. 


not quarrel with a dog, without a reaſon inf- 


ficient to vindicate one through all the courts 
of morality, e ; 


” 5 * Compaſſion 
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Who have leſs 
_ worid- 
able to ſupport ſuch things. 


tempt to viſit her, till Ehear the has recovered | 
her. ſpirits.” 
air Of complaiſance, and the poor ſelfiſh ctea- 
ture has perſuaded herſelf, that ſhe had finer 
feelings than thoſe generous friends, who were 
_ fitting patiently in the houſe of mourning— 
Waiting in ſilence the proper moment to pour 
in the balm of comfort, - who ſuppreſſed their 
own ſenſations, and attended to thoſe of the 
afflicted perſon, —and whoſe tears flowed in 
fecret, while their eyes and voice were taught 
10 enliven the ſinking heart with the apprat- | 
ance of. chearfulneſs. | 
He, Who looks vpon the 8 of 
5 others with indifference, ought not to be ſur- 


Priſed if: they, behold his without compaſſion. 
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Compaſſion was. not impreſſed vpon the liv... 


wan heart, only to adorn the fair face with 
tears, and to give an agreeable langour to the- 
_ eyes—it was deſigned to excite our utmoſt en- 
_ deavours to relieve the ſufferer, —Yet, hoc 
often have I heard that ſelfiſh weakneſs, which: 


flies from the ſight of diltreſs, dignified with 


e name of tenderneſs 1—“ My triend is, 1. 


bear, in the deepeſt affliction, and miſery,— 


I have not ſeen her, — for indeed L cannot bear 
ſuch nes Shay affect me too mnch—thoſe 
enſibility are fitter for this 


but, for my part, L oyn, I am not 


This have 1 beard, with an 


| COMPANY, 


I ſhall not at- 
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c o * P A N 3 
( E convensaTiON.) 


Be very cireumſpeet in the choice of your 


oompany; in the ſociety of your equals you 
may enjoy pleaſure; in the ſociety of your 
fuperiors, you may find profit; 8 
belt in company, is to be in the way of grow- 
ing worſe; the beit means to improve, is, to 


but to be the 


be the leaft there. But above all, te the com- 


panion of thoſe who fear the Lord, and keep 
his precepts. 


Numa Pompilius thought the company of 
good men ſo real a pleaſure, that he eiteemed 
And when the Ro- 
man ambaſſadors ſolicited him to ac :cept of the 
government, he frankly declared, among other 
reaſons for declining it, the converſation of- - 
men, who aſſemble together to worſhip God, 


and to maintain an amiable charity, was his 
” buſineſs and delight. 


Tt often happens in company, as in apo- 


thecaries' ſhops, that thoſe pots which are 


empty, are as gaudily dreſſed and fouriſhed, 
as thoſe that are full. 


The life of all life is 1 ; of Weder y 


"freedom. ; of freedom, the diſereet and mode- 
rate ute of it. 


From ill air we take diteaſes : Krün in com- : 


pany, vices and imperfections. The beſt. 


nowledge of behaviour is, obſerving decency, 5 


Complailance. renders a ſuperior amiable, an 
; equal agrecable, and an inferior acceptable. | 
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A man without complaiſance ought to bare 


much merit in the room of it. 


A well bred man, ſays Montaigne, is ale 


ways ſociable and complaiſant. 


He that is not ſo exact as to pleaſe, ſhould 


at leaſt be ſo affable as not to diſoblige. 


It is beſt. mourning when alone, and beſt ; 


us rejoicing when in company. 


Criticiſe upon nothing more: than your own 


5 actions, and vou will ſoon ſee reaſon enough 
to pardon the weakneſs of others. 


No perſons are more empty, than thoſe 


who are full of themſelves; 


Converſation can only conſiſt in Ry come. 


any: to explain the word :—Subtract the 
_ Impertinently talkative, the cantemptuoutly 
ſilent, the illiterate, and the ill bred; baniſh. 
pedantry, affectation, and rudeheſb, the re- 
mainder is good company à ſet of people of 
liberal ſentiments, ſolid ſenſe, and juſt ima- 
___ gination, whoſe wit is untinctured with in- 
delicacy, and their. politeneſs clear. of flattery.. 


That perſon alone is fit for converſation, who. 
is free of the extremes of pride and of mean- 
neſs; never. unſeaſonably. talkative or mute, 


and has the faculty ever to entertain, or, at 


Teaſt, never to offend his company. 


CONSCLENCE.. 


: S diſtaſtef al truths-may OY 
But mark her ſacred dictates well; 
Whoever. with her lives at ſtrife, 

1 Loſes their better f. riend for life. 


Conſcience i is a hi gh and aw ful power, It is. 
next 
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of all, the moſt ſweet ;. and its condemnations 


the molt terrible. 


Wherever you go, conſcience accompanies 


you, whatever you fay, do, or but think, it 


regiſters and records in order to the day of ac 
eount; when all friends forfake you, When 
even your ſoul torſakes your body, conſcience 
will not, cannot for ſake you ;- when your bo 


dp is weakeſt and dulleſt, your conſcience is 


then moſt vigorous and active. Never more 
life in the conſcience than when death makes 
its neareſt approach to the body. When it 
miles, chears, acquits, and comforts, O what 
a heaven doth it create within; and when it 
 frowns,. condemns, and terrifies, how. are 
our pleaſures, joys, and delights of this world 
clouded,. and even benighted ! *tis certainly the 
beſt of friends, or the worlt of enemies in the. 


whole creation. 


He that commits à fin ſhall quickly find. 
The preſſing guilt lie heavy on his mind; 


Tho' bribes or favours ſhould aſſert his cauſe, 


Pronounce him guiltleſs and elude the laws 


5 þ 
7 


None quits himſelf, his own impartial thought 
Will damn; and conſcience will record the fault. 


\ There is no true felicity, but in a clear and 
open conſcience, and thoſe are the happy con- 


| yerſations, where only ſuch things arg ſp 


oken 


and 


1 3 . RO OO — e 


. T HE n r VE: 


WE; heard, as we can reflect upon after with 
1355 fatisfaQion, free from any ſhame, or mixture 


of repentance. A ſtorm in the conſcience, 
will dd lodge OE in the countenance. 


TORE TX 


When we are touch with ome | important in, 
How vainly ſilence would our grief conceal, 
Sorrow nor joy can be diſguis'd by . 

Our foreheads blab the ſecrets of our heart. = 


2 Conliones: wide art that then myſterious pow T 


That doſt inhabit us without our es; 
And art within ourſelves another ſelf, 
A maſter ſelf, that loves to dowineer :* 
And treat the monarch frankly as the llave; 35 
Ho doſt thou light a torch to diſtant deeds, | 
Make the paſt, preſent, and the future frown ; 
How, ever and anon, awake the ſoul, ; 
As with A peal of thunder, to ſtrange horrors ! 1 


a "= 


A 8050 conſcience i is to he ſoul what health: 
is to the body. It preſerves a conſtant eaſe 
and ſerenity within us, and more than coun- 
tervails all the calamities and afflictions that 


can befal us. 


No line holds the ler of ae ere ſo. 
faſt as a good conſcience. This cable is fo 
"2 ſtrong and compact, that when force is offered 

to it, the ſtraining rather ſtrengthens, by unit- 


ing che parts more cloſe. 


7 Tt fareth with men of an evil conſe lence, - 
when they muſt die, as it does with riotous 


ſpendthrifts, when they mult pay their debis ; 


If they will not come to an account, for the dif. - 
_ truſt 5 
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eruſt they have of their ability to Catisfy for 
what they have done. 


Moſt men fear. a bad name, but few fear 
their-conſciences. | 
No man ever offended his « own 1 
but firſt or laſt it was revenged upon him tor : 


Confcl tence is the gift of the Almighty : : That | 
moral inſpector is not more ſevere. as an 


enemy, than kind as a friend; was it not this 
that upported the ſufferer of Uzz, and was 


he not animated by the ſuffrage of conſcience,; 
when. he wiſhed that man might be permitied 


to e his cauſe with God. 


LY 


. res wwice who can at once employ 
| | The preſeat well, aud e en the- paſt enjoy. 


A regular life is | its beſt ploy 5 a. pars: 


: | conſcience the ben law. 


cOoNTENTMENT. 


Seiten is natural wealth, luxury is 
artificial poverty, and no man has more care 


that he who endeavours after the moſt riches,. 


vhich in their: language is endeavouring af- | 
ter the moſt happineſs. | 

The utmoſt we can hope for in this world 
is contentment, if we aim at any thing higher, 


we ſhall meet with OY but grief and diſ- 


appo ointment. 
e ſhould direct all our onder and endea- 
vours, at making ourſelves caly ROW and 
Happy hereabter. Js 
A con- 


„ rr HIVE. 


A tomenits id is the oreateſt b'efling any 


one can enjoy in this life; and if, in this lite, 
our happineſs ariſe from the ſubduing of our 
dleſires, ii will ariſe in the next from the * 


© tification of them: 25 


Ts happineſs your Paint in view? 
(I mean th' intrinſic and the true; * 
She nor in camps nor courts reſides, 
Nor in the humble cottage hides; 
: Yet found alike in every ſphere ; - | 
Who finds content will find her there: 8 
is to no rank of life con fin'd, 
But dwells in ev'ry honeſt wind. 
: Be Juftice then your whole purſuit, 
| ; Plant virtue, and content 's the Iris 


It you can pat live fro from want, care ſor | 


NO more, for the reſt is but vanity. 


Our pains {hould be to moderate EA Hopes 5 


and fears; to direct and regulate our paſſions; 


to bear all | injuries of fortune e OF men; and to 


1 attain the art of contentment. | 
To be in a low condition, and 3 


affords the mind an excellent enjoyment of 


M hat the ſenſes are robbed of. If, therefore, 


thou would be unppy, bring thy mind to * 


condition. 
What can he want hel is already content; 


who lives within the limits of his Urcumſtan- 
ces, and who has ſaid to his deſires, Thus 


far hall yo: 89, and no farther? This! is the 
| end = 


The way of virtue is the only way to ſel 
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1 9 end oy all philoſophy, and poor is the philoſo- | 
| } pher who has not gained that end. 


Wunere dwellsthis peace, this freedomnfthe mind? 


5 Where, but in ſhades remote from human kind: 


f 1 In flow'ry vales, where nymphs and ſhepherds 


Rut never comes within the palace gate. „meet, 
Far from the noiſy follies of the g great, . 
The tir eſome force of ceremonious ſtate; "0s 
Far from the thougbtleſs crowd who laugh and ) 
And dance and ſing impertinently gay, [play, > 
Their mort incſtimable hours aw ay. 


To communicate happineſs is worthy the 
ambition of beings ſuperior to man; for it is 
the firſt principle of action with the author of 
all exiſtence, —It is God that taught it as a 


virtue—It! is God that Bives the example. 


On God for all events depend, 
You cannot want when God's your friend, 
Weigh well your part, and do your beſt, 


Leave to Omnipotence the reſt. 


To Him who form'd thee in the 3 
And guides from eradle to the tomb. 
Can the fond mother flight her boy? 


Can ſhe forget her prattling joy? 


Say then, ſhall ſov'reign love deſert. 
The humble and the honeſt heart? 
Heav'n may not grant thee all thy mind, 


Vet ſay not thou, thar Heav'n's unkind. 


God is alike both good and wiſe, 
In what he gives, aud what denies? © 


bs, 


| Perhaps what: goodneſs gives to- day, 
To- morrow goodneſs takes away. 


Þ THE HIVE 


He that from duſt of worldly tumult flies, 
May boldly open his undazzled eyes, 


To read wiſe nature's book ; and with delight | 


Survey the plants by day, the ſtars by night. 
We need not travel ſeeking ways of Mn; 


He that defires contentment cannot miſs; 


No garden walls this precious flow'r embrace, 


00.08 common 8 in every deſart Plnce. 


CONVERSATION. 


It! is highly requiſite to avoid too 3 5 
miliarity in converſation, It is an old Engliſh ; 


_ adage, ©* 109 much familiarity breeds contempt ;' 


ſo he that familiarizes himſelf, preſently loſes. 
His ſuperiority, that his ſerious air and good 
daeportment gave him; and conſequently his 
credit. The more common human things are, 
the leſs they are eſteemed ; for communication 
diſcovers imperfections that a prudent reſerve 
concealed. We muſt not be too familiar wick 
ſuperiors, becauſe of danger ; 3 nor with infe- 
riors, by reaſon of indecency; and far leſs with 
mean people, whom ignorance renders inſo- 
lent; for, being inſenſible of the honours done 


them, they preſume it is their due. 


In your diſcourſe be cautious what you 
. ſpeak, and to whom you ſpeak; how you 
= > aan and when you ſpeak ; 

peak, ſpeak wilely, ſpeak truly. A fool's 


heart is in his tongue, but a wile man's tongue 
is in his heart, | | 
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jutarch advites to moderate and corre all 
baſe, unworthy, and hurtful paflions; that 


in all our converſations we may: be open 


hearted, and ſincere, and not feek to over- 
reach or Jecetve others in any of our dealings. 
Let all your converfaiion with men be ſobe 


and ſincere; your. devotion to God, gütztul 


and decent; let the one be kearty ard not 
haughty ; let the other be humble, but not 
homely. So live with men as it God faw you; ; 


o pray to God, as if men heard you. 


Nothing more engaces the affections of men, 


than an handſome addreſs „ and gracetul con- 
vertation. 5 | : 


Our converſation mould! be ſuch, hat youth 
may nad therein. improvement, women mo- 


dolly, the aged reſpect, and all men civiliiy. 


*];; alKativenels 1s uſually called a feminine 


vice, but it 18 poll ble 10 80 into maſculine : 


company, where it will be as hard to wedge | 
in a word, as at a fema ale gofliping. _ | 
Controveriies, for the moſt part, leave 


truth in the mid idle, and are factious at both 
EN! As. 


Vile and 11 e are the 10 


marks of an abjed and grovel! ing mind, and 
the filt! ny overflowing pp a vicious heart. e 


Speak always according o your. conlcience, 


but let it be done in terms of 80 0 rature, 


eretieſz and good manners. 
It is a ſure method of ob ligi ng in PE 


tion, to ne 4 pleaſure | in giving attention. 


A men of leliſe ſay auch in u few w ords, 
ſo 1} le ha! f-witted have a talent ot talking much, 


and yet {a Y nothing. 


Some men are lire: t for want of ma! ter, or 
I. ; ailurance ; _ 


— nen. 
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afſurance ; ak again ſome are talkative for 
want of 1 5 55 


Modeſty in your diſcourſe will give a luſtre 


to truth, and an excule to your errors. 
Much to: neue and much judgment ſeldom go 
together, for talking and thinking are ins. 
quite different faculties, and there is commonly 
more depth where there i Is much leſs noiſe. 


Buffoonery and 4currility are the corrupters 


of wit, as knavery i is of wiſdom. Some are 
ſo black in the mouth, as to utter ſcarce any 
thing that is decent; ſupplying want of ſenſe 
with want of modeſty, and want of e 

with want of ſhame. 


It is a fair ſtep towards happineſs and vir- 


tue, to delight 1 in the converſation of? gdo and 
wiſe men; aud where that cannot be bad, the 
next point is to keep no company at all. 


Diſeretion of ſpeech is more than cloque nce's 


and to ſpeak. ee is more th an to ſpeak. 

in exact order. 

The value of things are not in their ſize, but 

quality; and ſo of reaſon, which wrapped N 
few words, hath the greater weight. 


A man may contemplate on virtue in foli- 


ade and retirement; but the practical part : 
con ſiſts in its participation, and the ſociety. it 
bath with others; for whatever is good, is the 
beriet for being communicable. 


he talent of turning men, into ridic ule, 


an expoling. thoſe we converſe with, is the 


qualification of little, ungenerous tempers. : 
In difpates, men ſhould gies ſoit words, 


| 415 hard arguinems; they. hou! d not ſo much 
firive to ex as 10 convince an enemy. 


Wherever 
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Wierer the ſpeech i is corrupted, ſo is the 
mind. 

In heat of argument, men are commonly as 
though they were tied back to back, cloſe 
joined, and yet they cannot ſee each other, 

Familiar cenyerſation ought to be the ſchool 


of mugs and good breeding. Aman ought 
1 make his maſters of his friends, ſeaſoning 


he pleaſure of converſe, wich the  profi of 1 in- 


5 fun Kon, 


Pleaſure given in fo Ys like mo ey lent 


= 


to uſury, returns with intercit to thoie wo 
di ſperſc i it „ 
Node Ry ſhoul 1 be diſt Rineuiſhed b an 


aukward baſhfulncſs, and ſilence ſhou! d only 


be eujvined, when it would be froward ard 


impertinent to talk,; if you peak without 
© onceit or alfectation, you: Wilk always be 
more pleaſing than thoſe who fit like ſtatues, 
without ſenie or motion. When you are {i- 
lent, your looks ſhould ſhew your Alenian 
and preſence to the company, You muit ap- 
| pear to be e in what is ſaid, and en- 
dcarour to improve yourlelt by i, - 


0 onverfation may be divided! inte two claſſes 
—the familiar and the ſentimental, 
| It 15 the province of the familiar: to dif Tuſe 
chearſulacls and eaſe—to open the heart of 
man, and to beam a temperate ſunſnine upon 


the mind. 


Nature and art muſt conſpire to render us 
ſuüſe 'eptible of the charms, and to quality us 


for the practice of the (cond claſs of conver- 


ſation, here termed ſentimental. 


9 16 good ſenſe, lively feeling, and natural 


de elicacy of talte, mut be un! itcd an panne 
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of mind; Pa refinement of thought, which is 
the reſalt of high cultivation, To render this 
fort of convertation irreſiſtibly attractive, a. 
knowledge of the world is re quiſite, and that 
enchanting enſ:, that elegance of manner, 
which is to be . e only by frequenting 
the 5 circles of poliſhed life. In ſenti- 
mental converſation, ſubjects intereſting to 
the heart, and to the i imagination, are brought 
£13 forward ; they are diſcuſſed in a kind of ſpor- 
tive way, with animation and refinement, and 


are Hover continued longer than. politeneſs 


allows. Here fancy flouriſhes, —the ſenſibili- 


ties expand, —and wit, guided by delicacy, and 
| embelliſned voy talte—poinis to the heart. 


covxrousxzss 


"Let the: baden Pe things bleſs the cotton, . 
"and think it more ſatisfaction to, live richly, 
than to die rich; for ſince your good works, 
not your gods, will follow you; ſince w ealth | 
is an appurtenance of lite, and no dead man 
rich, to famiſh in plenty, and live poorly, o 
die rich, were but a multiplying 1 in . 


and uſe upon uſe in folly. | 
Covetoulneſs never judges any thing. un- 


lawful, that! is gainful. 


Hence att every crime, nor do we find 
That any p:ffion of the human mind, 
So oft has plung'd the ſoul, or dr ench'd the bowl, 
As avarice,—that tyrant of the foul : 

For he that would be rich, brooks no delay = 

But drive es Oer all, and Lakes s the {horteit way: 
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principle of looking forwards, and the firm 


Oh! impudence of wealth ! with al thy ſtore, 
How dar'ſt thou let one worthy man be Poor! . 


Its native mine, than to get it out of the co- 


of the miſer's cheſt. A miſer, if honeſt, can 
be only honeſt bare- weight. 


5 If wealth alone can make or keep us vleſt, 
Srill, ſtill be getting, never, never reſt. 


reconciled; like fire and water, they always 


deſt roy each other, according to the predomi- 
Hancy of either. | 


f Me neighbours, is, to let them ſee that he him 


neee man r poor * Lem ing rich. 
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What law, or fear, or ſhame, can e'er reſtrain 


Tune gr eedy wretch in Fall purſuit of gain? 


It is almoſt a wonder that cevetouſacſs, 
even in ſpite of itſelf, does not at the ſame 
time argue a man into charity, by its own 


expectation it would delight in, of receiving 2 
its own again with uſury. L 8 


Iris a much eaſier taſk to dig metal out of 


vetous man's coffer. Death only has the key 


E and coyctoulacls are never to be | 


The only gratification a covetous man gives 


ſelf is as little the betier for what he has, as 
1 are. 

Avarice is the moſt oopoiice of all chene er 
to that of God Almighty, Whole alone * is, 
to give and not receive. 


A miſer grows rich by ſeeming. poor ; an 
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COURAGE. 


An true conrage is derived from virtue, and 
| honour from integrity. . 
If you deſire to be magnanimous, under- 
take nothing raſhly, afid fear nothing you un- 
dertake: fear nothing but infamy; dare ay 


thing but injury. The meaſure of magnani- 


mity is to be neither raſh nor timorous; for 
magnanimity or true courage, which is an ef- 
ſential character in a ſoldier, is not a ſavage, 
| ferocious violence—not a fool-hardy inſenſibi- 

lity of danger, or head-ſtrong raſhneſs to run 


into it; nor the fury of inflamed paſſions, 


broke looſe from the government of reaſon 
but a calm, deliberate, rational courage; a 
ſteady, judicious, thoughttul fortitude; the 
courage ed a man, and not that of a tiger. 


5 Let us appear, nor th; nor - indifferent, 
In moderate valour ſwells into a fault; 
And fear admitted into pablic councils, 
Betrays like treaſon. Shun them both. 


Courage certa! ly 1 is of no ſex, bat fa 


culty of the ſoul; and however cuſtom may 


depreſs, or diſcourage it in females, it cer- 
tainly belongs to human nature in general. Ir 
men poſſeſs a more determined courage in pe- 


rils, which they foreſee, women are allowed 
to be bleſſed with a ſuperior preſence of mind 
in ſudden dangers ; and, perhaps, the latter is 
one of the moft diltinguiſhing charaQeriſtics of -- 
| trus e ot 


Preſence 


4 


oo HERR an Feet, 


1 
J 
an 
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Preſence of mind, and courage in diſtreſs, 


Are more than armies to procure ſucceſs, 
True courage but from oppoſition grows, 


Bat what are fifty, what a thouſand ſlaves, 


Match'd to the finew of a ſingle Aris. 
That ſtrikes for liberty 2 ? 


CHARITY. 


Charity ae "the beſt Son ion of 


things and perſons, excuſes weaknefles, exte- 


nuates miſcarriages, makes the beſt of every 
thing, forgives every my and ſerves all. 


In order to our final doom and ſentence, we 


need but this one 0 Whether we were 
_ charitable or uncharitable? For they who are 


polteiled with a true divine charity, have all 
Chriſtian graces, They who have not this 
g 


divine principle, have no ) good in thein, and: 


that is enough to condemn them, without en- 
dent * hat evil they have done. 
When a compathogate man falls, ho 


would not pity him! W ho that has power to 


do it, would nor befriend and raife him up? 


Or could the moſt barbarous temper offer an 
Inſult to his diftreſs, without pain and reluc- 
tance? True charity | is always willing to ind 
excuſes: in generous ſpirits, compaſſion bw 


ſometimes an over-balance for ſelf-preſerva- 
tion: God certain! 7 interwove that fc iendly 


ſoftneſs i in our nature, to be a check upon too 
great a propenſity towards ſelf-love. 


Uader the goſpel, God is pleaſed with a 


living ſacrifice ; but the offerings of the dead, 


ſuch as teftamentar charities are, . hich- a Ti 
| y , 


inten. ded D 
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; Intended to have no effect ſo long as we fire; * 


are no better than dead ſacrifices; and it ma) 
be queſtioned, whether they will be brought 


into the account of our lives, if we do no good 
while living. Theſe death-bed charities, are 


too like a death-bed repentance ; men ſeem to 

give their eſtates to God and the poor, juſt as 

they part with their Ane ben they can We 
them no longer. 


Charity obliges us not to  diftraſt a man. 


Prudence not to truſt bim before we Know : 


: Bm. 
he firſt duty of man, next tn > that of wor- 


hip ping the Deity, is, miniſtring to the ne- 


: ceſhties of his fellow Creatures. 


Are we not all citizens of the world? 3 . 
We not all fellow ſubjects of the univerſal 


monarch? Is not the univerfe our home? 


Ant is not every man a brother? Poor and 


illiberal is that charity which is confined to 
any particular nation or ſociety.—Should we 


not feel for the ferangers and bum that hath ” 


helper 2 


He who is charitable from motives of often- . 


tation, will not relieve diſtreſs in ſecret. 


For farther thoughts on, or inducements to 
this virtue, I refer "OF render: to * : 


* vol. No. 177 · 
D E A T = 


"Propane to part with life willingly; ſtuly 
more how to die than to live; if you would 
live till you were old, live as if you were to 
die when you are young. In ſome caſes it 


He 


5 requires more eee to > live than to die.— 


— 
2 8 £2) 
1 1 n 
7 * e 
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He that is not prepared for hut; ſhall be 


perpetually troubled, as well with vain appre- 


henſions, as with real dangers; but the ita 
ene, point is, to ſecure a well grounded 


ope of a blelſed in amortality, When the good 


Muſculus drew near his death, how ſw cet ad 
pleaſant was this meditation Of i his foul. 


Cold death my heart invades s, my life doth 17 


O Chriſt, my everlaſting lite, draw vigh : 


Why quiv*reſt thou, my foal, within my breaſt ? 
'Thine angel's come, to lead thee to thy reſt. 
Quit chearfully this drooping bouſe of os 

Goll will reſtore it in th? appointed day. 
Hail finn'd ? I know it, let not that be urg'd, 


For Chr iſt thy {ins with his ownblood hath purg 1 d. 


Is death affrigluing! true, but yet withal, 


Conſider Chriſt thro” death to life doth all. 


He triumph'd over Satan, ſin, and death, 
Therefore with joy reſign ty dying breath. 


Deſtiny has decreed all men to tos ; : but to ; 
die well, is the particular priviiege ot the vir- 


tuous and tne good. 


As there is no covenant to be PR Va with - 
death, no agreement for the arreſt and lay of 


time; it keeps its pace whether we redeem 


and uſe it weil or not. 


He that hath given God his worth! ip, and 


«1 
1 


man his due, is entertained with comfortable 


preſages, wears olf e and Expires in 


pleaſure. 
Death is no more than a turning us over 


from time to eternity. It leads to immortality, 
and that is recompenſe enough tor ſuffering it. 


Death 
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„ TLE HEVE. 
Death is the crown of life, were death denied, 
Poor man had liv'd 1 in vain. 


The way to briog RF I TOO Shih eaſe, to 

3 contempt of this world, is to thin k daily of 
leaving it. 2h ey. who die well, have lived 
long enough; as ſoon as death enters upon 
the ſtage, the tragedy of life is done. There 


are a great many miſeries which nothing but 


death can give relief to, This puts an end to 
the ſorrows of the afflicted and diſtreſſed. It 


ſets priſoners at liberty; it dries up the tears 
of the widows. and fatherleſs; it eaſes the 


complaints of the hungry and naked ; it tames 
the proudeſt tyrants, and puts an end to all 


_ our labours: And the contemplation on it, 
ſupports men under their preſent adverſities, 


55 efpecially when they have a Proſpect of a : 


5 e lite aft er his. | 


Learn to Hine wel, that thon may'ſt 2 6 too; 5 


To live and die is all we have to do. 15 


2 - 


Has we ſo alive: IE tele gie in our 


friends, and ſhall we ſhrink at our own ch ange ? 
Hath our Maker ſent for us, and are we loth 
to go? It was for us our Saviour triun 1phed 
cover death. Is there then any fear of a foiled 
adverſary 5 : : 

The grave lies botwien us and the object we 
reach after. Where one lives to enjoy What- 
ever he has in view, ten thouſand. are cut off 
in the 5 of it, | 


= Many are the aßen of f Death, 
5 And many are the ways that lead 


To 
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To his grin cave; all difrinal ! | yet to-the ſenſe 


" Varg terrible at the entrance than within, 


All dur Knowtalge, Sur empleo ments, our 


riches, and our honours, mult end in death; 


ſo that we muſt ſeek A fanQtuary of happineſs 


ſome where elſe; 


When the Cota af lite is ſhut up, the ſlave 
will be above his maſter, if he has ated a 
better part; thus nature and condition are 
once more brought toa balance. „ 

How poor will power, wealch, W 


1 and titles ſeem at our laſt our? and . 
5 how. Joyful will that man be, Who hath led an 
honeſt, virtuous life, and travelled to heaven, 


though through the roughcit ways of poverty, 


= affliction aud dontempt. 


That 5 life is long. whie ch anner life“ s great end. 


ne eye on de wee and one full fix'd on heavy” 0, 5 
Becomes a n e an! immort⸗ u wan. : 


The young man may die Worth, "bile the 


aged cannot: live long. Green fruit may be 


lucked off, or maken down; 5 but che rips: 
wilt ail of itſelf. 0 8 


Yeath is the privilege of human nature, 


| For EVEr C nanging, e 'q the change. 


orn. lives are ever in the power of Tos b. | 


I was e er affe Fed (ſays : 0 worthy 


Ch "riftian) with a diſcourſe I had lately with a 


elergy nan of my ac quaintance upon this head, 
wich was to this caect ; The conſideration 
(laid 


. Hive. 


| (fail the good man) that my being E s precari- = 


dus, moved me many years ago; to make a 


reſolution, which I have diligent! y kept, ard 
to which I owe the greateſt TatisfaRion that 
mortal man can enjoy. Every night before 1 


addreſs myſelf to my Creator, I lay my hand 


upon my heart, and alk myſelf, whether, if 


604 (hould require my foul of me this nicht, 
1 could hope tor mercy from him. The bit- 


ter agonies I underwent in this my firſt ac- 
quaiatance with myſelf, were ſo far from 
throwing me into deſpair of that mercy which 


is over all God's Works, that it proved mo- 


tives of greater. circumfpeQion in my future 
conduct. he oftener I exerciſed myſelf in 
recht ations of this kind, the leſs was my 

| l and by making the thoughts of death 


faniiliar, What was at firſt fo terrible and 


ſhocking, is now become the ſweeteſt of my 


* enjoyments, "Theſe contemplations have in- 
- cGceed made me ſerious, but nor ſullen; nay, 
they zre fo tar from having ſoured ny temp er 


that I have a mind perfectly compoied, and 1 
ſsceret ſpring of joy in my heart 1 tafie all © 

he innocent fatisfaRions of life pure, as 1 
have no ſhare in plealures tha TY leave e a ſling 


Deming them. 


wo 2 : Man but . in death, 
Dives from the fan, in fairer day to riſe; 
The grave h is ſubterranean roa. (a to blits. 


Death is only terrible to vs 2s a cha noe. 


of ſtate.— Let us then live ſo, as to make 
it only a contir, vation of it, by the uniform 
krackice of charity, Lenevols DCC, and reli- 
gion, 
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| Be like a Empel keep, on your g guard, 
All eye, all ear, all ASIC of 
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gion, FRE are to be the exerciſes of the next 


life. 5 


1 ond booliſh man WIT TY fain theſe thovghts lecte, 
And loſe them in his buſineſs, ſports, and wine; 
But cauſl thou loſe them? Sit thon not, each hour, 
Age drop-like autumn leaves, youth like a flow'r 
Cut down ; do coffins, graves, and tolling bells, 
Warn thiee in vain ?—ln palaces and cells, 
The hei hts of life above, the vales beneath, 
In towus and ſields, we ev ry where meet teach, 


In deatii 8 uncertainty thy danger les. 


Ag. the tree. falls ſo mlt it "Be as e 


„ us judgment wil! lind us. "Fe ſo, how 
importunate ſhould every one of us be to ſe- 


cure the ſavour' of the Almighty Judge, to be 


intereſted in the Redeemer's love, and amon 


the number of Ind choſen e before it is 5 
| too late. 


'4 


"The coming loc. 


WE | 
* 


Fs the death of others: we may ſce our own. 
mortality, and be tanght to hve wore aud mrore 
in the daily ex pectation of, and pep nian 5 
for that awiul hour, to which We are all haſ- 
tening as falt as the wings of time can carry 
us; Seck then an interelt in the bleiked Re- 


deemer. 


„„ Our 


3 Hive 


Our birth is nothing but our death begun, 
as tapers waſte that iuſtant they take fire, : 


Death is the end of fear and beginning of - 


N Death is the law of nature, the tri- 


bute of the fleſh, the remedy of evils, and the 1 
path either to beareay e or Plergal 


"miſery, 


Eternity, il boundleſs race, | 
Which time himſelf can never rn, 
[Switt as he flies, with an unwearied pace:) 


Which when ten . thouſand Janes =y | 


done, 


* ſtill the ſame, and ill to be begun. 


We aways dream ; the life of man's a dream, 
In which freſh tumults agitate his breaſt; _ 
Till the kind hand of death unlocks the ok, 
Which clogs the noble and eie ſou}, 

And then we girly live. | 


* EDUCATION, 


[Lat holy diſcipline clear the foil, let ee | 
| Inſtruction ſow it with the beſt of ſeed ; let 
| Kill and vigilance dreſs the riſing ſhoots, di- 


rect the young idea how to ſpread; the wa 


ward paſlions how to move. — Then What * 


different ſtate of the inner man will quickly 
take place ! Charity will breathe her ſweets, 
and Hope expand her blofloms ; the perſonal 


virtues diſplay their graces, and the ſocial ones 
their fruits: the ſeutiments become generous; 


the 
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FY carriage endearing; I and the life honoura- 


ble and eful. 


| Delightful taſk! ! to rear the tender thought, 


To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 


To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind. 
Jo breathe th' enliv'ning ſpirit, and to fix 
The gen 'rou3 purpoſe in the glowing breaſt, 


Poſterity wiſely regulates the rewards due 


to men of learning, and equals them to the 


greateſt princes: Three thouſand years after 


their death, their honour is not tarniſhed by 
that of the greateſt heroes. Homer is as well 
known as Achilles. The able hiſtorian, the 
BYE famous poet, the great the pious and inge- | 
nious philoſopher have an advantage over the 
conqueror and the general. Twenty centuries 
after they are dead and rotten they ſpeak with 
a8 much eloquence and vivacity as when liv- 


ing; and all that read their writings perceive 
their genius. The heroes who h rendered 
themſelves famous by their actions have not 


near ſuch an aſcendant over our hearts; for 
he, at one and the ſame inſtant, perſuades, 


engages, ani capiivates the heart of one man 


ſhut up in his cloſet at Stockholm, and of 
another that lives in the middle of Paris, Lon--- 
don, &:, &. Heroes are infinitely obliged 


10 poets and hiſtorians, but the latter are fel 


dom obliged to the former. Achilles owes 


part of his glory to Homer, Ik there had been 
no hiitorians, it ſcarce would have been known 


that there ever was. ſuch a mau as «Alexander, 


Ke. Fe, &. | 
E lucation is the raliog motive in moſt of 
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the linde of mank ind: they ! are more or leſs 
cultivated in their youth, When | they have 
been taught early to render themſelves ſocia- 


ble, to Bend their tempers, abd 0 accommo- 
date their wills to thoſe ef others, it grows 


into a cuſtom, and they beceme infenlibly 
complaiſant, without thinking of being fo, 


In ſhort, habit is to then a ſecond. nirture.. 
We thoifld juſtly conſider religion as the 
moſt effemial: neceſſary qualification at 4he 


7 41 


ſame time children ſhould be fitted for an ap- 


earance becoming their tation in the world. 


Many are apt to disjoin the ideas of piety and 


politeneſs ; ; but true religion is not only con- 


ſiſtent with, but aa; to ihe perfection of 
true politeneſs. | 


The end of learning 4 is to "WES Ged, and; . 
in n conſequence of that knowledge, to love lim, 


and to imitate him, as we may the meer; by 
poſſeſſing ourſelves of 1 virtue. 


W hat ſculprure is 10 4 block of maible; 


education i is to the human foul. The philo- 


ſopher, the ſaint, the hero, the wiſe,- the 


good, or the great man, very often lie hid and 
cConccealed in a plebeian; which a proper edu 


cation might have cifinterred, and brought 0 


light. 5 
The educator's care fhould he: above all 


thioes; to Jay in his charge the foundation of 


religion and virtue. 


Parents are more careful to | beſtow wit on 
their children, than virtue; th e art of ſpeak- 
ing well, rather than doi: 19 well: but their 


morals ouglit to be their greateſt concern 
An induſtrious aud virtuous education of 


children is a better Inheritance for them than 
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2 great eſtate. To what purpoſe is it, ſaid 


Crates, to heap up eſtates, and have no care 


what kind of heirs they leave them to? 
The higheſt learning is to be wiſe, and the 


greateſt wiſdom to be good. 


The great buſineſs of man is, to improve 


his mind, and govern his manners. _ 

Exceſs of Ceremony {hews want of breeding. 1 
That civil ity is beſt, which excludes all luper- : 
fluous formality. | 


o 


True plotoſophy, ſays Plato, conſiſts more 
in fidelity, conſtancy, juſt: Ce, ſincerity, and. 


in the love of our duty, than 1 in a great capa- 


City. : | 
If our pain aful pertorivations:: in ſingle 2S by 


delti mute of the ſupreme light, it is nothing 


le but a miſerable kind of wandering. 


The mind ought ſometimes to be diverted, 1 


that it may turn to thinking the better. 


Learning is the dictionary, but ſenſe the 


grammar of ſcience. Poe: ry is Inf{piration—- 


Fi was hreathed into the ſoul when it WAS firſt Y 


quickened, an ſhould neither be ied art 


nor {cience, but genius. 


i | 
Great men are always reſerved and wideſt, | 


and being content with meriting praife, do ket 


endeavour to court it; and Fat. this they are 


the more pratfe-v orthy; becauſe if vanity. 16 
=" je, it is in the man who deſeryes 
thoſe . compliments, which are ſo be- 
coming to many iearned men. Tis faid, that 
Racine Was a W. hole year in compoſing his 


tragedy of Phædra, the malter- piece or the 


theatre, and before he committed it to the 


ſtage, conſulte:l his friends a long time, cor- 
rected ſeveral pailages by their advice, and 


„ . waited. 


* 


r L VE. 


Sit for the [acceſs of his performance be⸗ 


fore he would preſume to . it a good 
one. Prado wrote the fame in a month's 


time; gave it out boldly. to be acted, and 
aſſured the public it was an excellent piece 
But it happened to him as it often does to all 
half-witted authors; his works quic kly went 
to the chandlers ſhops, whereas Racine 8 Will 


reach to the lateſt poſterity. 


Great talents, ſuch as honour; virtue, learn- 
ing, and parts, are above the generality of the 
world, Who neither poſſeſs them themſelves, 
nor judge of them rightly in others: But all 
people are judges of the leſſer talents, ſuch as 

civility, affability, and an obliging, agreeable 
addreſs and manner : Becauſe they feel the 
good effects of them, as making ſociety eaſy 


and pleaſing. 


Almoſt all the advantages or miſcarriages of”. | 
our lives depend, in a great meaſure; on our 
education. Therefore it is greatly the duty of. 
all who have in any way the inſpection of this: 


important affair, by every. means poſlible, to 


win young minds to improvement; to the end _ 
that good parts may not take an evil turn, nor 
indifferent ones be loſt for want of induſtrious I 


cultivation. 
Education, when it works upon an ingeni- 


ous mind, brings out to view every latent per- 


fection; which without ſuch helps are never 


able to make their appearance. And, if we 
take the trouble to look round, we. ſhall find 
very few, to whom. nature 3 been ſuch a 


5 niggard of her gifts, that they are not capable 


of ſhining in one ſphere of ſcience or another: 
Since then there is a certain bias towards 
Knowledge, : 


* 
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Enowledge, in almoſt every mind, which may 
be {trengthened and improved by proper care: 
ſure parents and others ſhould conſider, that, 
in the negle& of ſotefſential a point, they do 


not commit a private injury only, as thereby 


they ltarye poſterity,. and defraud our country 
of thoſe perſons, who, under better manage-- 
ment, might perhaps make an eminent figure. 
Indeed the difference in the manners and 
| abilities of men proceeds more from education, 
than from any imperfections or advantages 
derived from their original formation. 


Youth moreover is the proper and only ſea-- 
ſon for education; if it be neglected then, it 
will ſurely be in vain to think of remedying _ 
the overſight in more advanced years; it will 8 
be too late to think of ſowing it, when matu-- . 
rity has rendered the mind ſtubborn and in- 
flexible; and when, . inſtcad of receiving he 
} ſeeds, it ſhould be bringing forth the fruits of 


inſtruction... 


But there is one point in the article of edu- 
cation, which is more dithcult than any of the 
reſt: I mean the great care that ought to be 


DO 


taken to form youth to the principles of reli- 
gion. Vice, if we may believe the general 
complaint, grows fo malignant now-a-days, . 

that it is almoſt impoſſible to keep young peo- 
ple from the ſpreading contagion ; if we ven- 


ture them abroad, and truſt to chance-or in- 
clination for the choice of their company: It 


is therefore virtue and a perfect ſenſe of their 
duty to God, which is the great and valuable 
thing to be taught them. All other conſide- 
rations and accomplithments ſhould give way, 

aud be poſtponed, to theſe ; thele are the ſolid 
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and Siwa 2056 we Would 1 8 to im 
plwKhant and faſten on their minds, neither ſhould” 
1 We ceaſe till they have attained a true reliſh of 
them, and placed their ſtrength, their glory, 
Þ 2 and their pleaſure in them. ; | 

| | 3 Ic is allo of the firſt conſequence in train. 
l {© Ing up youths of both ſexes, that they be early 
Wl | | Inſpired with humanity, and particu: arly that 
1 | its principles be implanted ltrongly in their 
1 yet tender hearts, to guard them againſt in- 
fflliing wanton pain on thoſe animals, Which 
_ wc or accident may pecalionaily put into their 
_”Tu+ very 
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Take heed you ar nat that vice called” 
. left another's happineſs be your tor- 
* ment; and God's bleſfing become your curſe. 
3 Spencer, in his Fairy Queen, g GIVES Mes 

lowing deſcription of Envy. 
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3 Malicious Envy rode 
5 Upon a venemous wolf, alle tin did chaw 
l i > | Between his canker'd teeth a ven'mous toad, 
wlll Thar all the poiſon ran about his jaw: 
But inwardly he chaw'd his own maw 
At neighbour's wealth, that mate him ever fad : 
For death it was, when any good he ſaw, 
| And wept, that cauſe of ' weeping none he had; 
But when he heard of harm he waxed wond' ous 
| | glad. 
He hated all good works, and virtuous deeds, 
And him nv Teſs that any like did ule ; End 


And 
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And + wW'10 with gracious bread the hungry feeds, 


KF Tis alms, for want of taith, lie doth accuſe, | 


So every good to bad he doth abuſe; . 
And eke the verſe of famous poects' wit 
He does backbite, and ſpiteful poiſon ſpews, 
From lep' rous mouth, on all that ever writ: 
Such one vile RENE) was. 


TOs: 


Virtue is not. ſecure againſt envy, Mer 


will I leffen what they wil: not imitate, It ts 


- obſerved, that the moit cenforious are gene- 


rally the Feail judicious ; who, having nothir 4 


to recommenel theinſfclves, will be ndl. * 


£ fault with others. 


None envy the merit by, others, but he ; 


7 pe lirtle—or nene : At all, Face ee He 


== that envies, makes another man's virtue his 


vice, and another man's happineſs his tor- 


ment; whereas, he that rejoices at the prof- | 


perity "of another, Is partaker thereof, 


Sobie people as. much envy others a good 


name, as ih ey want It then Aelves; and Herr 
haps that is the reatoh of it. 


Envy is a paſſion fo jul of n and. 


ſhame, that none haveithe conlideuce to own it. 


Envy is fixed only, on merit; and, like a. 
fore ey I is ottended witty Ty thing that is 


brig ght. 


A man that "EY no virtue i: w himſelf, en- 


vi eth it in others. 


Ther man 8 envies, con} behotd with pain 
Anothe's Joys, and ſicken at his g gain: 
The man—unable to control his ire, 8 
Shall wiſh undone what hate and wrath inſpir e. 
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Aan 84 ſhorter frenzy, then ſubdne V 
Jour paſſion, or your paſſion conquers you * 9 
Unleſs your reaſon holds the guiding reins, 
; ane binds the tyrant in coercive chains, 5 


8 


| Paſe envy fibers at capother? 5joy, and hates 
_ that excellence it cannot reach. Envy flames 
a higheſt againſt one e of the ſame rank and « con- 

N MA OS Ges 4% 1 | | 


FOLLY. 


The vain is the moſt Aiftioguilhed ſon of 
Folly. In what does this man lay out the 
faculties of an immortal ſoul? that time on 
which depends eternity; that eſtate, which 
well diſpoſed of, might in ſome meaſure pur- 
chaſe heaven. What is his ſerious labour? 
ſubtle machination, ardent defire, and reign<. 
ing ambition to be ſeen. This ridiculons, but 
true anf, wer, renders all . cenfure almoſt 2 
: fuperfluous. NS _ 
Of all knaves, your Gals are the wort. = 
Du they rob You” both of 1258 time and = YT 


7 1 78 5 * WER, . 2 
wad Ab we tw. - a 


=] H you would not be thought a fool i in others =: 
| conceit, be not wiſe in your own, | | WW; 


9s "RO that truſts to his own wiſdom, proclaims 
bis own folly. 5 E 
here bey leave to „ſobſoin this fab le; by Wh 


monficur de la Motte. Juri RR made a lot- Vn 
tery in heaven, in Which mortals, as well as e. 

the gods, were allow ed to have tickets. The 
prize was 0% dem,; and Minerva got it. The 
mortals murmured, and accuſed the gods of W1 


Bau play. Jupiter, to wi ipe off this aſperſion, Nu 
declared | 


Ax 


＋ 11 Fo Hiv x 57. 


Are another lottery, for mortals only. . 
The prize was folly ; 17 got it, and ſhared 
Al 


it a en themſelves. | were fatished ; 


remembered; folly ſupplied its place, and 
thoſe who had the Ny” ſhare of it, e 
. the wiſeſt. ; 


FRIENDSHIP. 


. RU r ciendſhip! $ A name to ew en 4. 

5K. The offsprin g of a noble mind; 

A gen'rous warinth which fills the breal, 
8 # And better felt than e er expreſt. 


piiendmip i is a 1 dt attraction of the heart, 
Fl 4082105 the merit we eſteem, or the berfecti- 
ons we admire ; and produces a mutual incli- 
nation between the two perſons, to promote 
each others intereſt, NECN: virtue, and 5 
WW happineſs. 

1 There's yothing ſo common as pretences to 
1 friendſhip; ; though few know what it means, 
* and fewer yet come up to its demands. B 
talking of it, we ſet ourſelves Off; but when 
= K- enquire into it, we fee our defects; „ And 
s [WD when we engage init, we muſt charge through 
abundance of difficulty. The veneration it 
y has challenged in every age (the moſt barbarous 


i= not excepted), is a ſianding teſtimony of its. 
as excellence: and the more valuable it is, the 
ie more are we concerned to be inſtruc ted in it. 
ns 


= Monſieur de Sacy, in his elſay upon friend- 
of chip, treats to this effect: The friendthi 
n, {which i is to be recommended, is union of 125 
ſections, fpcinging trom a generous reſpect to 

Vittue, | 


the loſs of wiſdom was neither regretted nor 
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virtue, and is maintained. by A harmony: of 
manners. It is a great miſtake, to call every 
trifling commerce by this ſerious name; or to 
ſuppole that empty compliments and viſits of 
ceremony, where no more is intended than to 
pats the time, and ſhew the equipage, {hould 
paſs fora real and well eſtabliſhed triend{hip. 


The frequency of the practice will not wipe 
Off the abſurdity there 1 is as Wide a difference 


between a bully and man of honour. _ 
Not that theſe amuſements are to be fou nd 
fault with, the innocence and convenience of 


which protects them, when they paſs for no- 


art 


Conformity of inclination is the life of 
friendſhip, 


Whilſt all are burtaing this common inte- 1 
. reſt, all are travelling the fame courſe, 1 nothing 
can break the union of their affections and de- 

ſires. The danger is only from irregular mo- 
tions, and forgetting from which they ſhould 


act. 80 long as we ma intain a reſpect to this 


| principle of union, and keep virtue on the 


throne, our humour an caprice will be checked 


and ſubdued, If intereſt can maintain and 
form ſocieties, as we find it does, why {hould 
not thoſe who are actuated by a higher prin- 


ciple (and w. ih ſuch only is our bulineſ s ), do 

as much, if not more. | 
It may be ſaid, from hence 1 Sölde that 

all good men are friends, if virtue be the lite 


of tricnd{bjp. The goaſequence holds good, if 


tuey 


thing but what they are; but certainly * | 8 
ouglit to be diſtinguiſhed r their betters; 8 
and the language and profeſſions bear a pro- 
- E to the real impreſſion they have on our 
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they knew one another; they would value one 


another. 


But though friendſhip is founded on 


eſteem, ſo much that it cannot otherways ſub- 
ſiſt, there gocs, however, ſomething more to 


form it; eſteem is a tribute due to merit in 
general; but triendihip is an improvement 0 
== made upon merit, and engages us in a very 
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2h miſtakes; 
XZ .rate our joys, and the like. 


| bly be better done by the care and endeayours 
of ſeveral. 


different degree. 


Such impreſſion has been 208 upon the 
as cannot be well deſcribed, and works 
like a-mother's affections to her own children; 


above thoſe of ſtrangers, as amiable in chem 
ſelves. 


| contined. to the narroweſt compatls, have noti- 


Thoſe who would have friendſhip 


ons of it the moſt ſublime ; though number, if: 
praQicable,, may be highly uſeful. 
For to have but one friend, may tome tienten 


be to have none, or, Which is the ſame thing, 


none when we want him. The circumſtanc es” 


of time, and place, and ability too, make it 
proper that we have more than one bottom to 


venture in. The offices of friendihip are va- 
rious; to direct our choice, and rectify our 
to ſuſtain. our misfortunes; mode- 
This may poſti- 


Not that I would have friendſhip 


governed by profit and convenience; a motive 


to mean, can produce nothing extraordinary 


There 1S ſomething generous in the compoli- 


tion, that looks at another man's aaandage as 
much as his own. 


And that we may not talk without a prece- 


dent for what we fay ; the ſages of old, whoſe 
friendſhips were ſo well cultivated, PAY be- 
- came lo famous as to be handed down to the 
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_ preſent time, even theirs was divided into ſe- 
veral flreams. The molt polite nations, and 
their philoſophers too, gave us examples of 
that ſort to build upon. It were difficult to 
determine, juſt how many make a ſufficient 
quantity of friends; ſome fix the number at 
three, others allowing a greater latitude; but 
this rule will ſerve us, the fewer the better ; 
and he who thinks he has a great number of 


friends, has moſt reaſon to believe he has none. 


It was a good return of Socrates, when his 
houſe was thought too little, Would to God, 
I could fill it with true friends ;”” ſaid he :— 
After all, if one could have a barn full, one 
would wiſh for no more than a cloſet would 
Hold, Let the matter at leaſt turn upon this, 


 ſerting aſide the reaſons J have cffered ;—The MK 


difficulty we ſhall find in the choice of our 
friends, will make us rejoice that we have 
but few to chooſe. Of ſuch importance is the 
work, tis ſo hard to ſucceed, and ſo dange- 
rous to milcarry, ſo ſevere an enquiry into 
the inclinations and merit of the perſon, and 
the experience we muſt run through, betore 
we are ſafe in their hands, will convince us, 
that to gain three or four in the courſe of our 
life; is to employ it well. Whence is it, ſo 
many friendſhips clapped up on a ſudden, 
which have the air of veteran, not of raw, 
_ undiſciplined affection, and look like the 
- meeting of old friends, not of new ones— 
' whence can it be, theſe ſo promiſing and 
| kindly advances ſhould be ſo ſoon overturned ? 
*tis becauſe they began too ſoon, and run up 
too faſt; And is there any myſtery in this, 
that Time thould deſtroy what we ſet up with- 
TEES: %%% ᷑ œÄ Regs >: gat 


. 2 — 3. 
_— — 


* 
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out ing him? We meet, and at firſt 4 
| ſight like one another well, the next thing is 
to ſay ſo, the next, in courſe, to be dear 


friends, We vow and ſwear eternal amity; 
and when we go to conſidering, we find him 
out; we grow cool ;—and at length come to 
hate him. We ſwing ourſelves up by main 


force, and our own weight brings us down 


again, Would you contract a friendſhip that 
| ſhould laſt a long time, be a long time in con- 
traQting it 


Plutarch thus deſcribes hs; 0 a bien 
ſhould be. As to the perſon o whom we are 
to make a friend, he muſt be endowed with 


virtue, as a thing 1 in itſelf lovely and de ſirable, 55 
which conſiſts of a ſweet and obliging temper 
6 mind, a lively readineſs in doing good of- 
fices; than which qualifications, nothing is 


more rarely found in nature. To this a fa- 


miliar converſation. muſt be added; for the 
perſon whom we deſire to make our friend, 


muſt not caſually be picked up at a tavern, or 
an eating houſe, nor at a promiſcuous meeting 


at zn horſe race; but one choſen upon long 
and mature deliberation, confirmed by ſettled 
converſe, and with whom; as the proverb ſays, 
ce have eaten a buſhel oe ſalt. x; 


From a vicious man I thould deſire to fan's 


of. altogether, By. a vicious man I do not 


mean one liable to failings, as all men are, 


but one that acts without any regard to honour 


and conſcience. He's out of his element that 


= makes an engagement that is not ſupported 


only by principles of virtue. True friendſhip, 1 
Juitly founded, is a blsmpe; in which virtue 


has ine fole property. And as virtue bas but 
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few temporal rewaid to boots thoſe few 


Are. to be found no where elle. 


Equality of birth and fortune, is by ſome 


ile A point neccilary to a well conſtrued 
friendſhip; and it muſt be ſaid, that the rule 


ever to bs embraced, if we could; when we 


pleaſed, find as good men of our own rank, as 
_eitewhere, But "conſidering that there are fer 
of any rank fit to be choſen, we ſhould look 


at the ſolid foundation of merit, and paſs by 


mere ACC! npliſhments. We make no league. 
With the coat of arms. and the liveries, but 


with the man, and that part of the man too, 


„that is conſidered a abſtractedly from both.— 


T heſe things are not fixed to the freehold. 
Not but that one ſhould carry it with that-.. 


: diſtance and regard which is due to perſons of 
condition. It tey condeſcend to lay aſide 
their "pu there is no reaſon we would take 
advantage of the level. One would not pre- 
ſume farther upon the behaviour of a man 


gentecly bred, than another that wanted that 


advantage. But, on the other hand, there are 
. eee to be met with, of ſuch as have out- 


ſtretched ex pectation, as well as thoſe that 


have fallen ſhort of it. Theſe ſhould be looked 
upon with as much favour, and more, for 


_ having hammered themſelves out into. Ahe per- 
fections mn have. 


fy Heliborits on a all wg with thy fi iend; 


But ſince friends grow not thick on ev Ty bow, 


Nor ev'ry friend unrotten at the core; 
Firſt on thy friend deliberate with thy ſelf; 


Pauſe, render, fits ne mos: enter in the cher, 


Nor 


> mn 
” = - 
r 
n 


5 Nor FETs of the choſen, fixing, bx; 


Well for thy fr iend ; but nobler far for thee 
How gallant danger for earth's hig gheſt pr = 

A friend is worth all hazard we can run. 

Poor is the friendleſs maſter of the world: 


-.--008: purſuit of his triend's real. advantages ; fi- 
delity in his truſts, aſſiſtance in alf his wants, 


in piety and virtue, for ſo cloſe is the connec 


: felt, ſpeaking. of a friend: 1 HY FRIEND, 


Kili. 6. 
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Judge before frien: Whip, then conſide till death, _ 


A world 1 in purchaſe for a 12 iend 1 is e 


The 3 duty of a Bien! is, an kurt 


aud a conltant endeavour for his advancement 
tion, that this 1s the expreſſion of God him- 
WHICH IS AS THINE OWN e Deut. 
e (ays de 8760) Mich is never to 5 
be indulged, is between friends moſt of all a 


crime, and yet it will ſometimes creep in, 
under the diſyuiſe of i juſtice ; ; and here the ea- 


 finefſs of revenge may encourage us to it. We }F 
155 Know the man to the bottom, and can therefore — 
| injure him a hundred ways; but, this is un- 
generous—inhuman! All that we can honour- 

ably allow ourſelves in, is to ſhew, by a gen- 

tee] behaviour, what he has loſt, who has 
| forfeited our friendthip; by our generous con- 


duct, to diſcover che fault 1 in his, and make 


bim fuffer in the reproach of his own breaſt. 
To be unconcerned at his misfortunes, or ſuc- _ | 
ceſs; to look upon him with the averſion of g 

an enemy, is paſſion, and not juſt reſent 
ment. His b betraying your ſecrets will not ka 


juſtify you in expoſing his. You Will meet : 
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: with more favourable opinion fam the beſt 


of men, while you are ſo generous fo ſuffer 


rather than retaliate, Whereas they 'I think 


you deſerve ſuch uſage, if yon can allow it in 


N yourſelf, There is no relief but patience, ad- 
: mitting it otherwife, you open a door to all 
manner of diforder. Friendſhip has no ſting 
to revenge affronts with; the remorſe which 


a guilty perſon feels, and the diſgrace he meets 


with abroad, if his charaQer be known, is the 


Puniſhment we thou! d content ourſelves with | 


inflicting. 


Among the Friends we ue 3 off, ; 


: den thoſe that ſtick as long as fortune i is 


kind, but turn with the tide, and keep at a 


5 diſtance ; thofe flies that follow the honey- pot - 
while there is fomething to be had, and take 
their leave when there is ro more 10 be hoped 
for. A true friend may be forgiven, it in 
time of proſperity he ſeem to negle& you, but 

he is not worth having, who neglects you in 


diftreſs ; for 'tis then his duty comes on, when 
things 90 againſt you ; to ſuſtain and comfort 
You When you are in trouble; and to bear 5 


part of your burden. 


We think we come up t to the higheſt mich 


of friendſhip, when our purſe is open to our 
friends. It is true, comparatively e 


he is a generous man that wiil do ſo much; 


but that is not enough: If to part with our 
money to thoſe we profeſs an affect ion for, be 
the higheſt piece of friendſhip, pray what muſt 


the loweſt be? Is it ſuch a mighty piece of 


buſineſs to do that for the deareſt perſon on 
_ earth, which we do to gratify a vain humour? 
5 What common humanity or [ applauſe. Will put 


—— 


us upon, ſurely, amongſt friends, is not to 
be rech oned an act of tranſcendant kindneſs, 
when it is no more than giving to another felf, 
and paying of debts. Is there any thing more 
EZ certainly due, than what we are engaged to by 
the alliance of friendſhip? Let a man incur | 
the diſpleaſure of his ſuperiors, and warmly 
embark in my ſervice, I'll own fuch a man to 
be a friend indeed, generous, and affectionate, 
one cannot praiſe him too much. Let him 
open his purſe to one he loves, this comes 
ſhort of the other, A man of honour, upon a 


lender triendthip, will do as much as this. 


To cry up the parting with our pence, for the 
biggheſt ſacrilice that can be paid to friendthip, 

is he lign of a grovelling ſpirit, that knows 
not what is truly noble. The people of old 
had better notions of the matter, who wou'd 
\ borrow t9 give others in diſtreſs, and think 
they had done no more than their duty. | 
| Wherefore, he that fails in this 1 is 
2 worth our acquaintance; he that deſerts a 
an to ſave a pocket, will never hazard lite 
and reputation in his ſeryice, Virtue is the 
principle of union, but vice is often ſtrong 
enough to make a ſeparation. Adverſity is a 
time to try how ſincere the profeſſions were; 
if they paſs. that teſt, we may "Ig 8 5 


them. 


With three forts of. men enter into no k 
rious friend{hip ;—the ungrateful man, the 
multiloquacious man, and the coward, The 
firlt cannot prize your favours; the ſecond. 
cannot keep your counſel; and the third dares 


not vindicate your honour. 5 
Of all kelicities, how charming 1 is that of a 


ti rm 
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= A dearer ſeit, 


Grin and . friendſhip it Redet ehe our 
cares, ſoftens our ſortrows, and afh{ls us in 
extremities; it is a ſovereign antidote againſt” 
calamities. Nature, within the ſoul of man, 

has formed nothing more noble, or more rare 


than e e = 


Fri jends are to lende s as leſſer ods, while they | 

Honour and ſervice-to each ot her pay; 

But when a dark cloud comes, grudge nor to lend: 
Thy head, thy heart, thy's fortune to thy friend, | 


Frrexpsuly! myſterious cement of the ſoul ; 
Sweetner of Jife, and folder of ſociety, | 

I owe thee much. Thou haſt deftix- d Fi om we; 
Far „far beyond what can ever pay. 

Oft have pr ov'd the labours of thy love, 


And the warm efforts of ihe gentle Sets 
Auxious 3 to Please. | 


| Twas hapdinets,” = 
To exqu ilite to lait.— Of joys departed, 
, Not o return, how painful tn, e remembrance ! ! 


| That admirable: friend his. which 1s fonaded 


on virtue, cemented by elteem and ſyn; pathy 
That uniting of virtuous hearts cannot be 
eaſily difſolved—nor mnaken: Each arc 10 > each 


w here heart meets heart . fole,” 
Each others 1 to repoſe divine. 


eue friends are the whole w arts to each, 
other. Aud he chat i is 2 friend to himſelf, 
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alſo a And to mankind. There i is no reliſh 
in the e of. any thing without a part- 
ner. | . 
It was ever my opinion, favs Horace, that 


a chearful good. nalbred, friend is ſs great a 
5 bleſſing that it admits of no compariſon. _ 
Cicero uſed to ſay, that it was no leſs an 


evil for a man to be without a friend, than to 


have the heavens without a ſun, And $So- 


crates thought friendſhip the ſweeteſt poſſeſ- 
fion, and that no piece of ground yielded 
more, or pleaſanter fruit than a true friend, 


Fortune, honours, —life itſelf, are ſacrifices 
| due to the ſacred connection of friendſhip. 


That friendſhip alone, Which flows from 


the ſource of virtue, fupplies an unimerrupted, I 
an inexhauſtible ſtream of delight. fo 
Haſtily contracted friendſhips, generally 


promiſe the leaſt duration or ſatisfaction; as 


they too often may be found to ariſe from 
deſign on one ſide, and weakneſs on the other. 
True friendſhip mult be the effect of long and 
x mutual eſteem, ſatisfaction, and knowledge. | 
Only good or wife men or women, can a be 
frienc s; others are but companions. _ I. 
The kindneſſes of a friend lie deep, . 
whether preſe nt or abſent, as occaſion ſerves, 
he is ſolicitous about eur concerns. 1 
PFriendſlrip improves happineſs, and abates 85 
miſ.. ry, by- the doubling Of our Joys, and di- 
; riding of our gricf, | - 
The belt friendſhip i is to prevent a requeſt, : 
and never put. a man to the confuſion of aſk- 
ing, To 3ſk is a word that lies heavy on the 
tongue, and cannot be uttered but with a de- 
Jected « COUNtENAnce, Ve ſhould therefore 


Arive 
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ſtrive to meet our friend i in his withes, if we 5 


cannot prevent him. 


A generous friendſhip no 1 7 medium knows,: 


Burns with one love, with one reſentment glows: 2 


One ſhould our intereſts, and our paſſions be, 
u friend wyll flight the man that! injur es me, 


It is no flattery to give a friend a due cha- 
de ; for commendation is as much the duty = 


:.of a friend, as reprehenſion. 


There cannot be a greater treachery than 
firſt to raiſe a confidence, and then . 


it. | 
Proſperity i is no juſt dale, adverſity is the 


on balance to try friends. 15 


Falſe is their conceit, who fay, The wa 


to have a friend, | is, not to make uſe of him. 11 
Nothing can give a greater aſſurance, that two | 


men are friends, than when experience makes 
them mutually acknowledge it. 
Wealth without friends, is like . with- 


out health; the one an uncomfortable fortune, - 


and the other a miſerable being. 


neſs. 


that friendihip which we have grcatly eſteemed 


and va! 'ued, and which we leaſt feared would 


fall us. 


— 


We may eaſily ſecure 3 1 open | 
and profeſſed enemies; but from ſuch as, un- 
der a pretence of amity, deſign an injury, 
there is no ſarctuary. Who would imagine 
that a e countenance could harbour vil- 


r ? 
K friendſhip 


2 


Without friends this World! iS but a viller- | 


Nothing is more grievous, than the loſs of 


_ THE HIVE. OC 
A friendſhip of duese laſis no b man . 
the intereſt continues; whereas true affection 5 
is of the nature of a diamond; it is Wh 
and it is hard to break. 
| A faithſul friend is the medicine of lice 
and this excellency is invaluable. „ 
Friendthip has a noble effect upon all acci- 
dents and conditions; it relieves cur cares, 
raiſes our hopes, and «bates our fears. A 7 
friend who relates his ſucceſs, talks himſelf 
into a new pleaſure; and by opening his mis- 
föertunes, leaves part of them behind him. 
All men have their frailties; whocver looks 
for a ſriend without imperfections will never 
| find what he ſecks; we love ourſelves with 
all our faults, and we ought to Jove - Cur 
: friends in like manner. 5 
Whoever moves you to part wit m a true 
5 and tried friend, has certainly a deſign to 
make way for a treacherous enemy | 
He is happy that finds a true friend i in ex 
tremity; but he is much more ſo, who finds 
| ROE extremity, - whereby to try his friend. a 
Friendſhip is the moſt ſacred of all moral 15 
bonds. Truſts of confidence, though without 
any expreſs ſtipulation of caution, are yet 
in the very nature of them, as ſacred as if. 
they were guarded by a thouſand articles * 
conditions. | 
A true and faithful Cland 1 s 2 living" trea- 


| ſure, a comfort in folitude e, and a i 
in diftreſs, i 7 
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= For is there anght fo Fair 3 in all the dewy Lands” 


"ſrapes 7 "Taught fo fair 
: of the ſpring,—in nature's faireſt forms —js 


As 
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As virtuons fr jendihip? or the graceful tear 
That ſtreams from others woes. 


Some cafes are ſo nice, bet a man cannot 


appear in them himſelf, but muſt leave the ſo- 


liciting wholly to his friend. For the pur- 
poſe; a man cannot recommend himſelf With- 
out vanity, nor aſk many times without un- 
eaſineſs; but a kind proxy will do juſtice to 
his merits, relieve his modeſty, and effect his 


buſineſs without trouble or bluſhing. 
An enemy may receive hurt by our tet ; 


* 


diſſimulation. 


neſs and virtue, than dexterity of wit, 


virtuous friendſhip. 


minds. | 


F riendſhip 3 is the joy of reaſon, 
Diearer yet than that of love; 
Love but laſts a tranſient ſeaſon, 
Friendſhip makes the bliſs above. 
Who would loſe the ſecret pleaſure, 
pelt when foul with ſoul unites; 
Other bleſſings have their meaſure, 85 
8 Friendſhip without bound delights. 


but a friend will luffer a greater injury by our = 
a There is requiſite to friendſhip more good-. 
height of underſtanding ; it being enough, "hat 
they have ſufficient prudence to be as good as 


they ſhould be, in order to the completing 4 


Friendſuip 8 the dan bond of faithful 


As certain rivers are never ſo uſeful as when 
they overflow, ſo hath friendſhip nothing more 
. excellent in it than exceſs, and doth rather 
offend 1 in her moderation chan in her riolence, 


The 


n 


„ 
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The mind never unbends irſelf fo agreeably, 


2s in the converſation of a well choſen friend. 
There is indeed no bleſſing i in life that is any 
way comparable to the enjoyment of a diſcreet 
and virtuous friend. It eaſes and unbends the 
mind, —it clears and improyes the underſtand- 
ing, engenders thought and knowledge, ani- 
mates virtue; and good reſolution, ſoothes and 
allays the paſſions, and finds employment for 


| moſt of the vacant hours of life, 


* riendſhip 8 the chie feſt good, the balm of life, 


The bane of faction, antidote of ſtrife, 


The gem that virtuaus breafts alone can grace, 


The fign of patience, and the ſeal of 1 5 


Ot all aſſociations, hers; is none ſo firm 
and noble, as when virtueus hearts are linked 


together by a correſpondence of manners, and 
freedom of converſation. 


The rare qualities of friendſhip are virtue, 


piety, good ſenſe; thereon are founded admi- 
ration and eſteem, and in muſt till 0 


ſupport it. 


A friend i is A precious jewel, within: hots : 


boſom we may unload our forrows, and unfold 
our ſecrets. 


It will be very fit for all that laws W þ 2 
into any ſtrict friend{hip, to make one ſpecial 


| article in the agreement. That they ſhall | 
5 mutually admoniſh and reprove each ber 2 
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01 Ja amiable. is oratitude ! 


33 _ object, 


8 8 
when it has the Oy Benefactor for its 
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As virtuons friendſhip? or the gr ceful d tear 
That ſtreams from others woes. 


Some caſes are ſo nice, "that a man cannot 
appear in them himſelf, but muſt leave the ſo- 


licſting wholly to his friend. For the pur- 


poſe; a man cannot recommend himſelf with- 

out vanity, nor aſk many times without un- 
eaſineſs; but a kind proxy will do juſtice to 
his merits, relieve his modeſty, and effect his 


buſineſs without trouble or bluſhing. 
An enemy may receive hurt by our hatred; 


but a friend will luffer a greater injury wy: our 


diſſi mulation, 


I here is requiſite to friendſhip more good- 
"Boe; and virtue, than dexterity. of wit, or 
height of underſtanding ; it being enough, that ? 
they have ſufficient prudence to be as good as © 


they ſhould be, in order to the completing a 
virtuous friendſhip. 


* 


5 8 the gentle bond of faithful 


mi inds. 


Friendſhip i 1s be joy of eee; VV 
Dearer yet than that of love 
Love but laſts a tranſient ſeaſon, 
Friendſhip makes the bliſs above. 
Who would loſe the ſecret pleaſure, 
pelt when ſou! with ſoul unites; 
Other bleflings have their meaſure, 
| Fp without bound delights. 


"AY certain rivers are never ſo aſeful as when 
they overflow, fo hath friendſhip nothing more 
excellent in it than exceſs, and doth rather 


offend i in her moderation chan! in her violence. 


The 


xa 
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moſt of the vacant hours of Hfe. 


. F ciendthip' 8 the rhiefeſt good, the balm of life, 
The bane, of faction, antidote of ſtrife, ff 
The gem that virtuous breafts alone can grace, 


The ſign of patience, and the ſeal of Peace. 


Ot all aſſociations, 8 is none ſo fem 


freedom of converſation. 


ration and eftcem,—and ienability.. muſt ml 
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That they ſhall 


' GRATITUDE. | 


01 ow amlable is gratitude 


R e 


. 
Tbe. mind never undends irſelf bo Areenbly, ; 
2s in the converſation of a well choſen friend. 5 
There is indeed no bleſſing in life that is any 
way comparable to the enjoyment of a diſcreet 
and virtuous friend. It eaſes and unbends the 
mind,—it clears and improyes the underſtand- 
ing, engenders thought and knowledge, ani 
mates virtue: and good reſolution, ſoothes and 
allays the paſſions, and finds 8 for Lo 


and noble, as when virtueus hearts are linked 
together by a correſpondence of maaners, and 


The rare qualities of friendſhip are virtue, 
piety, good ſenſe; thereon are founded admi- 
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A friend is a precious jewel, within whoſe 
boſom we may unload our farrows, and unfold 
our ſeerets 5 
It will be very fit flie all that have entered 
inio any ſtrict friendſhip, to make one ſ 
article in the agreement. 


mute admoniſh and reprove cach other. 
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5 bie 1 nas ofways locked upon gratitude ; 


as the moſt exalted principle that can actuate 
the heart of man. It has ſomething in it no- 
ble, diſintereſted, and (if I res be allowed 
the term) generouſly devout. Repentance in- 
dicates our nature fallen, and prayer turns 
cChiefly upon a regard to one's ſelf, © But the 
exerciſe | of gratitude ſubſiſted in Paradiſe, 
when thers'was-no fault to deplore ; and will 
be perpetuated in heaven, when God hall be 
FF all ve A, 
-Demolttimnes' ſal d, it decbmeih Nin, * 90 
5 receibeth a benefit from another man, for ever 
to be ſenſible of it; bot him that beſtowed it, 


_ preſently to forget it. He is unjuſt, ſaid 8 | 


crates, who does not return deſerved thanks 
for any bonne whether: w | arm be a Friend 
BT foe, Ee." 2 * N 

Pere is no vice nor failing of man, that 
doth ſo much unprinciple humanity, as ingra- 


titude; ſince he who is guilty of itt Jives un- 
5 worthy of his own ſoul, that hath not virtue 
_ enough to be obliged, nor to acKhowiedge a0 5 


due merits of the obliger. 


It is as common a thing for gratitude to | ws 


ſorgetfol, as for hope to be mindful. 
Without good nature and gratimde, man 


had as well live 1 in a wilderneſs, as in a civil 


ſociety, 


He who receives a Dowd turn, Ach h never 


5 forget it, he Who goes ones ſhould. never e- 


| member it. 
It is the charaQer! of as drihy nature, 
to write Injuries in marble, and benefiis in 


5 guſt,” | 
„ that preaches gratinnde, pleads the cauſe 
| ; both 
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| both of God and man; 100 without: it we can 
neither be ſociable nor religious. 


It is the glory of gratitude, that it e 
only on the good-will: If I have will to be 


grateful, ſays Seneca, I am ſo. 
Ik] gratitude is due from man to man, 1 
winch more from man to. his Maker? The 
_ Supreme Being does not only confer upon us 


thoſe bounties which proceed more immedi- 


ately: from his hand, but even (thoſe benefits 
Which are conveyed to us by others. Every 


bleſſing we enjoy, by what means ſoever it 


may be derived upon us, is the gift of Him 


who is the great Author of en and Father 


ot Mercies . 
Gratitu. Js: hes exerted towards one ano- | 
ther, naturally. produces a very pleaſing fen- 
ſation in the mind of a grateful man: it exalts. 
tie foul into.rapture, when it is employed i in 
this great object of gratitude ; on this benefi- 


cent Being, who has given us 1 thing 1 We 
1 hap . 


Une Yenerous the man, a 3 baſe of hou t, 
Who taken: the kind, and pays th ungr ateful part. 


GENEROSITY. 


WO PS thaw various od 40 tempers of. 


men, and paſs by human e with a 
generous greatneſs. 


Good nature is the very air r of a good wic, 


the ſign of a large and generous ſoul; the pe- 
culiar ſoil on whielv viptiie proſpers. There 
is far more ſatisfackion in doing, than receiv- 9 
ing good. To relies the oppreſſed, is te i 
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moſt TING act a man is capable of; it is in 
ſome meaſure doing the = neſs of God ant 


Providence; and is attended with a heavenly. 


pleaſure, unknown but o 2 955 that are bene= 5 
cent and liberal. 


It is not in the power of a ook man to. 


refuſe making another man happy, where he 05 


has both ability and cpportunity.. 


_ Goodneſs is (generous and diffuſive. I "I 
2 largeneſs of mind and fweetnefs af temper ;. 


modeſt and ſincere, inoffenſive and obliging. 
Where this quality is predominant, there is a 
noble forwardneſs for public benefit; an ar- 

dour to relieve the wants, to remove the op- 

preſſi ons, and better the condition of och man- 

; Ge: OE EET gent 

N. character is more POM TIL none more 
attractive of univerſal admiration and reſpect, 


than that of helping thoſe who. are in no COW 


dition of helping themſelves, 
We read a pretty. paſſage FIR Philologas) 


; of a certain cardinal, who,, by the multitude. 
of his generous aQions, gave occaſion for the. 


world to call him, * The patron of the poor.“ 


This eccleſiaſtic prince had a conſtant cuſtom, 
once or twice a week to give public audience 
to all indigent people in the hall of his palace, 
and to relieye every one according to their 


various neceſſities, on the motions of his own 


bounty. One day a poor widow, encuraged 5 
by the fame of his generoſity, came into the 


hall of this cardinal, with her only child, a. 


beautiful maid, about fifteen years of age. 
When her. turn came to be heard, among a. 


crowd of petitioners, the cardinal. diſcerning 
the marks. of an ee madeſty in her. 


face 
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face and carriage, as alſo in her daughter, he 
encouraged her to tell her wants freely, — ſhe 
bluſhing, —and, not without tears, thus ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to him: © My lord, I owe 
for the rent of my houſe, five crowns, and 
ſuch is my misfortune, that I have no other 


means to pay it, fave what would break my 


| heart, ſince my Jandlord threatens to force 
me to it; that is, to proſtitute my only 
daughter, ben 1 have hitherto, with great 
care, educated in virtue.— Vhat 1 beg of 
your eminence is, that you would pleaſe to 
impoſe your authority, and protect us from 
the violence of this cruel man, till, by our 
| honeſt Induſtry we can procure the money for 
Rim. The cardinal, moved with admiration 


at the woman's virtue and innocent modeſty, 


bid her be of good courage; then he immedi- 
ately wrote a billet, and giving it into the 
widow's hands, Go, "aid: he, to my ſteward, _ 
and he ſhall deliver thee five crowns to pay 
thy rent. The poor woman overjoyed, and 
_ retufning the cardinal a thouſand thanks, went 
directly to his ſteward, and gave him the 
note, which when he tend, he told her out 
fifty crowns. She, aſtoniſhed at the meaning 


of it, and fearing it was the ſteward's trick to 


try her honeſty, refufed to take above five, 
| faying, ſhe mentioned no more than five to 
the cardinal ; and ſhe was ſure it was ſome 
miſta e. On the other ſide, the ſteward in- 
ſiſted on his maſter's order, not daring to call 
it in queſtion. But all the arguments he could 
uſe were inſufficient to prevail on her to take 
more than five crowns. Wherefore, to end 


the controverſy, he offered to go with her to 
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ment even to tranſport. 1 
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the eartinat, 1 it it to him. When they. 

came before that munificent prince, and had 
fully 1 im of the buſineſs ;—it is true, 

—laid he, I miſtook in writing fifty crowns. | 


Give me the paper, and I will rectify it.— 
Thereupon he wrote again; ſaying this to the 
woman, 4 So much Cindonr® and virtue de- 


ſerves a recompence. Here I have ordered 


you five hundred crowns. What you can 


ſpare of it, lay up as a dowry: to give with 
your daughter in marriage.“ 


What a mighty impreſſion the Kiens NY 
| truly great men {ſtamp on hearts fincerely 4d 


dicted to virtue. 


The words of Louis XII. of "EIS mewed 
a great and noble mind; who being adviſed 10. 
puniſh. thoſe that had wronged him before he 
. was king, anſwered, it is not becoming a 
king of France to- revenge zucken done o a 


duke of Orleans. 


The conferring a happineſs on any creature, 
is certainly the higheſt enjoyment of the hu- 


man mind! but the paying it to an amiable 
and deſerving object, mult. k 


An extraordinary inſtance of generoſity. in 


an Egyptian: A conflagration having reduced 


to aſhes one of the : principal moſques of Cairo, 


the muſſulmans imputed this calamity to the 


hatred of the Chriſtians ;, and, without exa- 
mining if ſuch an accuſation was well found- 


ed or not, ſeveral young people ran to the 
quarter inhabited by Chriſtians, and ſet fire to 


it, by way of repriſal. 


Such an outrage deſerved ihe ſevereſt pu- 
1 niſhment : : The ernst cauſed the perpetra- 


eighten the lenti- 
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tors to be e ned; 


doned both the criminals. 


HONESTY. 


| Has man is | hand; to 5 an hong man, 
but all cannot be great men; 


is great, and if the fooliſh elteem him not ſo, 
let him ſtand to the verdict of his own conſci- 
ence, Where there may be a ſufficient ground 


of reproach, yet an honeſt man is always ten- 
der of his wee er 8 Character, from the 


ſenſe 
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but,. as. hy number 
was very great, he could not reſolve to doom 
to death ſo many young perſons, who were 
hurried into this le more e by e than 
EE malice. 1 g 
As many lots were thrown into an urn as- : 
tet to the number of culprits: ſome 
ſew of theſe were marked, DEATH ; ; and all. 
the others condemned the drawers on! * to tlie 
correction of rods... | EE 
When they had all drawn their Tm ont . 
the fatal urn, one of thoſe deſtined to death, 
dried out in a tranſport of grief,“ L do not 
regret the loſs of life; but how will my pa- 
rents, overwhelmed with ſorrow, and reduced: 
to the greateſt miſery,. be able to live without 
my alli{tance ?'” 
One of thoſe that had hd 455 replied 
to him that was lamenting his-fate :. “ Er iend, 
I have neither father nor mother; ; my life is 
of no uſe to any one; give me your lot and 
take mine.“ The furpriſing ſacrifice excited 
ne admirati ion of every one preſent, and the 
governor, who was ſoon informed ot it, Par. 


he that is good 
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1 
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Teaſe of his own. frailty. An honeſt man lives 
wor to dot world, but to himſelf. 


A wit 's a feather, and a chief” sa rod, | 
An honeſt x man 's the nobleſt r of God. 


1 are b perſons to be fake; . 


: What are more concerned for the reputation of 
4 Wit and ſenſe, than honeſty and virtue. 
Ille only is worthy of eſteem, that knows 
what i is juſt and honeſt, and dares to do it; 
that is maſter of his own paſſions, and ſcorns 
to be ſlave to another's. Such an one, in the 
loweſt poverty, is a far better man, and me- 
rus more reſpect, than thoſe gay things, who 
owe all their greamets and reputation to their 
rentals and revenues. 5 5 
Pricks and treachery are the practice of 
| 1 that have not ſenſe enough to be ho- 
neſt. They who have an honeſt and engaging 
look, ought to ſuffer double . + 


they belie it in their actions. 5 


Honeſty is ſilently commended even by the - 
practice of the molt. wicked ; for their deceit : 
is under its colour. 

The Dutch haye a good endl; «TP hefts 75 
never enrich; alms never ee oy 

ers hinder no "ark. 1858 
It is not ſo painful to an koneſt man to | 
| want money, as to owe it. | 
The want of juſtice is not al e 5 
but the want of mercy. The rich man went 
to hell for not relieving Lazarus, though he 


wronged him not. 


There is nothing in the world worth being 


The 


a knave for, 
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To others do, what you from them expedt,. 
pr ever this, the ſam of Wy: neglect. 


"Phe | more honeſty a- man has, the leſs lie 


ſanctity, is a blotch on the face of piety. 


4+ a 


HONOUR. 


Ta ve honour ſays dor H narup) i is ſeat- 
64. in the ſoul. It is a Kind of ſons-perſennis, 
riſing from a generous heart, and flowing. 
with a natural and cafy deſcent into all the 
different traces of life, and channels of duty; 
refreſhing, invigorating, and adorning all the. 
faculties of the foul, language of the tongue, 
the very air of the face, the motion of the 
body. It diſplays. itſelf in a natural unaf- 


fected greatneſs and firmneſs of mind, im- 


proved by a train of religious refleQions, and. 


generous actions, in which.perlonal virtue and: 


real merit truly. con{ilt.. 


The bulk of mankind are caught by new. 
The pompous ſound of titles and glitter of. 
ornaments ſtrike their ſenſes, attract their 


attention, raiſe their admiration, and extort 


from them all that reverence which is due only. 


to eminent and diſtinguiſhed merit; while real 
virtue and true honour pals ſilently through. = 
the world, unheeded and ee but by 
2 „55 
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The difference there i is. Var honour and 
: honeſty , ſeems to be chiefly in the motive; the 
mere honeſt man does that from duty, which: 
the man of honout des tor. the Take of * 
racter. 


affects the air of a ſaint—the affectation of 
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the happy and diſcerning few; who are ſenſi- 


"Ip of its merit, or enjoy the bletſed commu- 


nicarion of its influence. 9 . 
For; to do good, to be lover of on ind, 


to alleviate the diſtreſſes, and promote the 


peace and ppines of our fell ow, creatures, 
t 


is the Highe Honour, the nöbleft Ambition 


that can , into the heart of man; But tbe 


bulk of mank ind judge otherwiſe. Noiſe and 
ſhew, title and equipage, glitter and grandeur, 


conſtitute the Whole idea of honour, and who- 


ever - can comnmand an intereſt ſufficient to 


procure, and an affluence ſufficient to ſupport 


them, becomes thereby not only a man of 


| honour, but even a ſubordinate fountain of 


e enabledeto produce others after his 
kind, and propagate the honourable yr 


from generation to generation 


The man of honour'is an internal, ih 1e per- | 


ſon of honour an external ; the one a real, the 


other a fi ckitious cara en I am terne 


his fortune; 1 ſay, it is not Impoſſible but 


that a perſon of honour may be guilty of all 
theſe ; but it is. abe e for a 


man 


never ſurpriſed to. ſee ot bhear-ſuch things at- 
tempted, ſaid, and done by a perſon of ho- 
-nour, which a man of honour: would bluſh to 
think ?’„ 715 1 
A perſon of Gao may be a pinphbhe qr re- 
ligious libertine; a penurious, proud, revenge- 
ful coward; may inſult his inferiors, opprefs 
his tenants and ſervants, debauch bis neigh- 
bours! wives and daughters, defraud this credi- 
tors, and proſtitute his public faith for a pro- 

| tection, may aſſociate with fois and drunkards, 
ſharpers and gameſters, in order to increafe 
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cißple from religion, is that which produces 5 
. te ſame effects. i : 
The ſeuſe of honovr is of fa fine and elle 
cate 2 nature, that it is only to be met with 
in minds ck are naturally noble; or in 
fuch as have been cultivated by great exam- 
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2 
ee 


wan of honour to. be guilty of 47 one of 


them. 0 1435 


'Tis i in virtne—that alone can 1 give 


The lating honour, and bid glory live; ; 
On virtue's bats only, fame can riſe, 


To ſtand the ſtorms of age, and reach the ſkies 


Arts, conquelts, greatneſs, feel the ſtroke of Tit. 
Shrink ſudden; and betray th' incumbent weight : : 
Time with contempt the faithleſs props mare eys, 

And buries maclinen in che heaps they raiſe. 


4 


"Alticady: the Romans worſhipped Sins. 


and honour for gods ; whence it was that they 


i Hast two temples, which were ſo ſeated, that 
none could enter the temple of honour, with- 5 
| out paſſing through the Wake of virtue. 


Wiſdom and virtue ma the ook rich, 


and the rich honourable. 5 
Honours. are in this world under no reg: la- 
tions; true quality i is neglected, virtue is op- 
prefled, and vice triumphant. The laſt day 
Will r<Qify the diſorder, and aſſign to every 


one a ſtation fuitable' to the dignity of his 


character: Ranks will then be adjuſted, Ang 


precedency ſet right. 
True honour, though it be a different prin- 


ples, or a | refined education, | 


* „„ Benour's 


NR 


Au - THE HIVE 


Honour 8.4 tered tie, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing iron, 


That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets 


And imitates her actions where mes is not. 2 
| It OE not to be ſported with. 


IMPATI ENCE. 


£ An ito man is 604 gion by his 
wild and furious deſires, into an abyſs of mi- 
ſeries ; the more extenſive his power is, the 
more fatal is his impatience to him: he will 
Wait for nothing, he will not give himſelf the 


time to take any meaſures, he forces all thin 


to ſatisfy his wiſhes, he breaks the boughs to 


| gather the fruit before it is ripe, he will needs 
reap, when the wiſe huſbandman is ſowing 


all he does in haſte is ill done, and can have 


no anger duration than volatile defires : ſuch 


as theſe are the ſenſeleſs projects of the man 
Who thinks he is able to do every thing, and 
who, by giving himſelf up to his deſires, a- 


buſes his own power. 


Impatience is the orincipal cauſe of moſt of 
our irregularities and extravagancies. I would 
ſometimes have paid a guinea to be at ſome 
particular ball or aſſembly, and ſomething has 

prevented my going there ; after it was over, 


would not give a ſhilling to have been there. 


I would. pay a crown at any time for a veniſon 
ordinary; but after having dined on beef or 
mutton, I would not Sies a penny to have 


had it veniſon. 


Think frequently on this, ye giddy and ye 


5 extravagant, 65 
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INTEMPERANCE. 


Yar its enfant fl iys, 


Tho! death exnlks, and claps his raven wings, 
Vet reigns he not ev'n there fo abſv! mg . 
80 märcilels as m vour frantic ſcenes“ 

- Of midnight revel and rumultuous mith 1 
Vere in th” intoxicating draught conceal'd, 

Or couch'd beneath the glance of lawleſs love, 
Ile ſuares the ſimple youth, whonought ſuſpecting, 
Means to be bleſt :—But finds Hi ſelf undone. 


7 


Sale glides his little bark along the ſhore, 
Where Virtue takes her ſtand ; but if too far, 
lle launches forth beyond difcretion's mark, 
= Sudden the tempeſt ſeowls, the ſurges roar, 
E Blor his fair hav, and plunge him! in the deep: 
5 '®K. albu fare miſchauce!. 


= gular lie, do as manifeſtiy kill themſelves, 


as th oie who hang, Potion, or drow n them. 


out in the keen purſu! it of pleafu re; orcatures 


1 its ten tho uſands; in th' e plain, 


Downthe ſmooth ſtreai of time the ſtripling darts, 
_Gay as the morn ; br Ight glows the vernal ſkies, 
Hope ſwells his fails, and pailion Reers his courſe; | 


= "Thoſe men who deſtroy 2 hea! rul, con- 
= - ſlitution of body, by intemperance and irre- 


15 Ca an eye into the gay world , what re 5 
we for the moſt part, but a ſet of querulous, 
7 — emaciated, fluttering, fa kalten beings, Worn 
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that know, own, condemn, deplore, yet ſtill 
= - purtuc tlicir own Inte icity | The decayed: 
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| monuments of error! The then remains of Pg 


What i is called delight. 


Virtue is no enemy to pleaſure, bat its moſt | 


certain friend: Her proper office is, to regu- 
late our deſires, that we may enjoy every plea- 


ſure with moderation, and loſe them without - 


_ diſcontent, 


It is not what we poſſeſs that. makes us 
: happy, but what we enjoy. If you live ac- 
cording to nature, you will i dom be poor 

if according to opinion, never rich. 


Temperance, by fortifying the mind and 


body, leads to happineſs, Intemperance, by 
enervating them, ends generally in mifery. 


The virtue of prolperity 1 is temperance ;. the 
virtue of adverſity, fortitude ; Which in mo- 


rals i is the mol! heroic virtue. 1 
K N 0 W L E D G E. 


KNOWLEDGE | IS A TREASURE, OF WHICH 
: SLVDY. IS THE KEY. | 


| Knowledge i is one of TPY means of pleaſure, : 
a8 is confellad by the natural defire which 


every mind feels of. increaſing its ideas. Ig- 
norance is mere privation, by which nothing 


_ 8 


can be produced; it is a vanity in which the 
foul fits motionleſs and torpid for want of 


attraction ; and, without knowing why, We 


always rejoice when we learn, and grieve when 


we forget. I am therefore inclined to con- 
clude, that if nothing counteracts the natural 


conſequence of learning, we grow more HAPPY 
as our minds take a wider range. 


Knowledge will ſoon become folly, when 
| 5 0 
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good ſenſe ceaſes to be its guardian. The 
true knowledge of God, and yourſelf, are true 
teſtimonies of your being in the high road to 
| ſalvation ; that breeds in you a filial love, this 
a filial fear; the ignorance of yourſelf is the 
beginning of all ſin; and the ignorance of 
God, is the perfection of all evil, 


KNOWLEDGE OF ONE'S SELF, 


Let men learn to be affectionate to their 
friends, faithful to their allies, reſpectful to 
their ſuperiors, and juſt even to their enemies; 
let them be taught to fear death and tormenis 
leſs than the reproach of their own conſcience. 
Did we but know ourſetves, how humble it 


would make us; and happy it would be for 


us that we did; for, want of knowledge of 
_ ourſelyes is the cauſe of pride; and pride was 
the firſt cauſe of our ſeparation from God; 
and ignorance of ourſelves is the cauſe of 
keeping us from coming to him; for God, 
reliiteth the proud, and giveth grace to the 
humble. Did we know ourſelves, we would. 
not be proud. For what is man? a weak and 
fickly body; a pitiful and helpleſs creature, 
expoſed to all the injuries of time and fortune; 
a maſs of clay and corruption, prone to evil, 
and of ſo perverſe and depraved a judgment, 
as to prize earth above heaven, temporal plea- 
ſures before endleſs felicities. It is not very 
Ucult for men to know themſelves, if they 
took but proper pains to enquire into them- : 
ſelves; but they are more Tolicitous to be 
thought what they ſhould be, than really 
careful to be what they ought to be. 
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MAN! KNOW THYSELF, ALL wWIs- 


DOM CENTRES HERE, 


*If knee without religion was truly 


valuubie, nothing W ould be more to than the | 


devil. 


8 Knowledge that Is of uſe," is the greateſt 5 

ane nobleſt acquiſi'ion that man can gain. 
u' to run on in their diſputations, whether 
Privation be a principle; ; whether any 7 
can be made of nothing; whether there be 2 | 
up, ſpace in the compals of nature; Foy ny, 
"wh ether the world ſhall have an end; and 

5 el h like, is without end, and to no end. 


Of all: parts of wiſdom, practice is the beſt. 


| Socrates was eſteemed the wiſeſt man of his 
tine N becauſe he turned his acquired Know- 
ledge into morality, and aimed at e 
8 than greatnels, „„ 
he moſt reſplen dant ornament "of man is 
Jud agment: Here is the perfect ion of his innate 
reaſon; here is the arme power of reaſon 
Joined wich knowledge. 15 
A man ot ſenſe does not apply himſelf fs ” 
much to the moſt learned writings, in order 


to acquire Enowledge, as to the molt ratioual, 


to fortity his reaſon. _ 

There is no neceſſity of vel led aeg 
5 i ſcveral fields of krowledge. It will de 
ſufficient to gather, ſome of the faireſt fruit 
from them all, and to Jay up a ſtore of good 


ene ſound reaſon, and ſolid virtue. | 
We rarely meet with perſons that have a 


true . which i in pads) renders lite- 
rature 
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ratute a very "Hreſonie knowledge. Good 
: Jude, 25 are as rare as good authors. 

We read of a philoſfopber, who declared of 
himſelf, that the firſt year | be entered upon the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, he knew all things; the 
ſecond year. ſomething, | but the th rd year 
nothing. The more he ſtudied, the more he 
© declined in the op: ton of his own knowled- Ze, 1 
and ſaw more the ſhortneſs of Hits underitar a- e 

ing. = | 
Difficult aol. 40 0 ſpceutations raiſe a 
5 and a duft, but When we examine 

War Comes of them, little account tne 


turn to, but | HEAL elamour, aud contradie- 


| tion. | 
Knowl: -dge wilt not be acquß Ired l 
pai: 15 and application, It is trou „le ſome an! 
Adcep digging for pure waters; but when once 
you come to the {pring , they file e mect 


Ou. 


What is knowledge good for, hi: n doe [ 

£4 not direct and e ur lives | 5 

Uſcful know edge can * no i 

5 exc ept the 1 It cheriſhes youth, de- 
lights the aged ; is an ornament in proſperity, 

: and yields comfort i; \ adverſity, „ 7 


Happy, thrice ms FM whoſe con ſeions heart, 
 Enquires h13 purpoſe, aud diſcerns his part 

Wo runs with heed th involuntary race, 
Nor Jets his hours reproach him as they pals ; 


Weighs how they ſteal away, bow ſare, how faſt, 


And as he weighs them, apprehends che laſt. 


Or vacant, or engaged, our minutes fly, 


We may be negligent, hut we muſt die. 
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diſereet liberality. 


to their neceſſities; 
when they can do moſt good. 1 
Thoſe perſons (ſays Tacitus) are nadir : a 
mighty error, who know not how to diſtin- 
guiſh between liberality and luxufy. 
dance of men know how to ſquander, that do 
not know how to give. 


We ſhould be generous—but not profuſe or 
profligate. 155 


90. ＋ H E. H I: * E. 
1 T hat vice embraces us ; with open arms; 
18 won with eaſe, too laviſh of her charms. 


Virtue more coy, by order of the gods, [bodes, 


On mountains hard to climb, has fix'd her calm a; 
A rocky rough aſcent th' acceſs denies, 
And difficult tue paths that lead to virtue's joys. 
But he who bravely gains the mountain's height, 
Finds bliſsful pains his labours to requite, 
| Aud. crowns paſt toils in floods of vaſt delight. 


LIBERALIT v. 


The moſt acceptable thing i in the world | is a 


He is not to be eſteemed liberal, who does, 


ns it were, pick a quarrel with his money, 
and Se not how either to part with it, or 
keep it; but he that diſpoſes of it with diſcre- 
- tbe a reaſon; that proportions his bounty 
to his ability; * chooſes his objects according 
and confers his bounties 


Lok. 


He that gives to all hh 
out diſcretion, will ſoon ſtand i in necd of every. 

one s allitance. ©: --. 5 
L. iberality does not fo- much conſiſt in eir- | 
5 ing largely, as in giving ſcaſonably. 
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and virtue; 


LOVE. 


Love can never exif PETR pain in a FRY £ 


licate ſoul, but even theſe pains are lometimes 
ſources of the ſweeteſt pleaſures. 


Where love is, there is no labour ; and. if 
there! 925 4H labour is loved. 


"Tis not the e tie of numan laws, 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 
That binds our peace, but harmony itſelf, 
Attuning all our paſſions into love; 


Where friendſhip full exerts her ſofteſt y pow! r: 


Perfect eſteem and ſympathy of ſoul ; Tail, 


Thought meeting thought, and will preventing 
Wich boundleſs conſidence; for nonght but love 8 
5 Can anſwer 8 and render bliſs ſecure. 1 


There i is no paſſion that more excites us to 
every thing that is noble and generous tran 


yirtuous love. 


Love is not a guilty paſſion, a criminal de- 
"Gee which debaſes human nature; 'tis a moſt_ 


exalted eſteem and regard, founded on reaſon _ 
; an affection which ennobles the 

mind, elevates the ſoul, and leads it nearer 

to heaven. This is the idea which that ſacred. 


name conveys—pure and unmixcd with an 


groſs conceptions ; and which, thus under- 
| ſtood, may as well ſubſiſt between two per- 
| ſons 'of the ſame, as of a different ſex ; 


3 


though ſome will argue, that the latter Is ca- 1 
Pable of a more refined ſoftneſs. 


_ Love founded on external charms, and 1 


"ly; 5 


n 
£1 CORRS 


„ THER 1 V E. 


only ſeeks the Statiße ation of the ſenkeb, will 
ſoon change its object, and be picaled with 
novelty; but here eſteem is the baſis of love, 
when it is founded on virtue—accompanied by 


all thoſe amiable and endearing qualities OE 
the head and heart, and mind enlarged, ſurely 


that affetion—that friendihip IVY die; 
it can never fall, while thoſe. virtues ein al | 


on which it is built —by which it is enlarged, 
ſtrengthened, and ſupported. 


Solid love, whole root is virtue, can no 


more die than virtue itſelf, | 

Without conſtancy, there is neither love, 
 friendſhiy ), nor virtue in theworld, _ . 
He he loves on the account of virtue, cen 


| 5 never be weary; becau ſe there are cver freſh 5 


charms to attract him, and entertain him, - 
Our affections are the links which torm 


: ſociety ; and though, by being ſtretched or 
broken, they may give us pain, yet certainly 


= we e could have no les lire Without them. 
| Would + you then hw or peace any joy, 
5 L et love your fleeting bours employ; 
. Whate'er can bleſs your mortal ſpan, _ 
Is love of God and love of man. 


=> 


__ God is love, and the more we endeavour to 
imitate the Deity, the nearer we approach to 

perfection and happineſs, Love or charity is 

- moreover the. diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of 2 


true Chriſtian, 


That ſweet and elegant uniting of the leads; - 
which is properly called love, has no other 


: | Knot but virtue; ; and therefore, * it be a 


TI iht 


THE HI „ 


right Wye: it can never A de 1 into any action 


that is not virtuous. 


All thoſe who love are not true b Mien; but oo 
all. ſuch as are true friends, neceſfarily loves. 


Frue love e (ſays TIO POW and friendſhip are 


wy the ſat me. 


Love i is not to: be ſatished Wi ith Sold, but | 


OF to be paid WB love again, 


A heart requires a heart, | 
2 Nor wit be pleafed x with lets than what i it gives, 


At al Fection in a lover is reſtleſs, fs if it 


be: perfect it is endleſs. 


Love makes a man that 1s naturally . 
dicted to vice, to be endued with virtue; 
forces him to apply himſelf to all laudable 
exerciſes, | that thereby he may obtain his 

love's favour; he endeavours to be ſkilful in 


good letters, that by his learning he may 


allure her; to excel in muſic, that by bis 
melody be may entice her; to frame his 
ſpeech in a perfect phraſe, that by his elo- 
quence he may perſuade her; and what na- 
ture wants, he ſeeks to amend by art; and 
the only” cauſe of this virtuos fipotition is 


"Fo fixed on virtue, Inc reaſeth eve r by 
1 continuance. | 
Love is a virtue, if meaſured by Jutiful 


choice, and not maimed by wiltul chance, 
Perhaps it is not pollible to love two per- 


bons exactly in the ſame degree; Jet, the 
difference may be ſo ſmall, that none of the 


parties can tell certainly, on which tice the 


icale prepouderates. 
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„ DRE HIVE: 
It is a narcovneſ, of mind, to wiſh to con- 
fine your friend's affection ſolely. to yourſelf: oP 


If ſhe depends on you alone for all the com- 


forts and advantages of friendſhip, your ab- 
ſence or death may leave her deſolate and for- 
lorn. If therefore you prefer her good to 
your own pratificatiog, you ſhould rather 
ſtrive to multiply her f tends, and be ready to 
embrace in your affections all who love os 


? and deſerve her love. 


A toad, fed on the vapours py a dungeon, is, 
not ſuch a wretch, as a man. of ſenſe who has 
| had the misfortune to be heartily in love with T 

a weak and worthleſs woman. 5 
In true love one object muſt ever reign 
predominant in the affections, knowing no 
_ equal ; perhaps in friendihip too, we always 
hold one gearer than all the others beſide. 


: There is in love a power— 

There is a ſoft divinity that draws tranſport 
Even from diſtreſs, that gives the heart 

A certain pang, exceiling far the J 

we, 1 groſs untceling life, 


Love is the moſt ende and generous of. 5 


all paſſions ; and, of all others, the moſt in- 
TT cident to virtuous and liberal minds. N 


10 VE or GOD. 


The Sw great Clans of love. to God are py 
7 theſe: A clear diſcovery of what God is in 
hinter? . lively ſenſe of what he has done 
for us, and a well grounded hope of what he 
. will do tor us. Where. the love of God 
5 | reigns 


reigns in Ad Aton, it will command all 
the powers of nature, and all the reſt of the 
paſſions to act ſuitably to this fovereign and 
all ruling affection of love. . 
often look up to God in a way of humble de- 


; | agen? ; the ear will be attentive to Ny | 


oly word; 
heaven in daily requeſts; the knees will "oY 
bent in humble worſhip ; all the outward 
powers will be buly | in doing the will of God, 
and promoting his glory. | 
will keep his commandaients, and fulfil every 


THE HIVE. 95 


the hands will” be lifted up to 


5; 3 duty with delighe: He will endeavour 


to pleaſe God in all is actions; and watch 
| wel 8 5 and avoid whatever may "offend him: 

and while the ſeveral outward powers are 
thus engaged, all the inward affectföns of na- 

ture will be employed in correſponding ex- 
Supreme love will govern all the 
active train of buman pafſions, and lead mens 


-erciles.. 


captive to cheeriui obedience. 


low ſenloleſs and abſurd is the pretence to 
55 love God above all thi; 22s, if we do not re- 
ſolve to live upon him as our hope aid happi- 


neſs; if we do not chooſe him to be our God 


s and our all, our chief and all-ſufficient good 
in this world, 


and that which is to come! 


Where the idea of God, as a Being of ſu- 
preme excellence, doth not reign in the mind, 
where the will is not determined and fixed on 
him, as our [ſupreme good, men are ſtrangers 
to that ſacred and divine affection of love, 
»Till this be done, we cannot be faid to love 
. God with all our hare: ho 

How neccflary and uſeful a practice is it 
therefore for 2 Chriſtian to meditate often on 


the 


The eye will 


He that loves God; = 
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- the wan bis nt perſections and worth of the 


bleſſed God; to ſurvey his attributes, and his 


1 7755 in Chriſt Jefus; to keep in mind a con- 


tant idea of his ſupreme excellence, and fre- 


quent! y to repeat and Confirm the choice of 


him as our kigheſt hopes, our portion ard 


our: everlaſiing good! This will. Keep the 


love of God warm at heart, and maintain the 5 
| divine affection in its primitive life and vi- 
5 gour. 7 But if our. ideas of the aderable | 


and Topretsr excellerce of God grow faint 
and feeble, and fink lower in the mind; 


it we Joſe fight of his amiable glories, the 
ſenſe of his amazing love in the goſpel, pn 


rich A e Ane aturivg racy | ; if we = b all 


fers det and eps tees 2YS. #5; 


What thanks do we owe to 5 Y 5 


though we are ſo much indebted to him, de- 


mands only our love, to pay off all our debts 
upon this conſideration ; doch he not ſhew us, 
by placing the precept of love above all others, 
_ how, poor and inſolvent as we are, we may 
clear ourſelves of all that we owe him ? 
It is ſurcly - impoſſible to read the life and 
death of our bleiled Saviour, without r:new- 
ing ard increaling in our hearts, that love and 


+ reverence, and gratitude to him, which is ſo 


7 juſily due lor all he did and ſuffered tor us: 


every word that fell from his li ips is more pre- 
cious than all the treaſures of the earth, ſor 
his are the words of eternal life! They muſt, 
therefore, be laid up in our hearts „aud be 
_ conſtantly referred to, on all occafions, as 


the, rule and direction of all our. actions. 155 
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the Thief: 


5 commandments,” 


THE H1 v 3 


It is impoſſible to love God, without deſir- 


Ingto o pleaſe him, and as far as we are able to 
Te 


emble him ; therefore the love of God muſt 


lead to every virtue in the higheſt degree ; 1 


and we may be ſure we do not truly love him, 


if we content ourſelves with avoiding flagrant _ 
ſins, and do not ſtrive, in good earneſt, to 
| reach the higheſt degree of 1 we are 


able of, y his help. . 1 
"WW cannot poſhbly exceed in the: meaſitla 
of onr love to God, to whom reaſon as well 


as revelation directs us to offer the beſt of our 


affections, and from whom alone we can hope 


for that happineſs, which it is our nature in- 
ceſſantly to deſiree. 


As to the acts of love to God. e is 
MY This is love, that we Keep hi his 


Love OF OUR. NEIGHBOUR, | 


ave 1 your neighbour for God: 8 13 And 
God for your Saviour's fake, who created all 
things for your ſake, and redeemed you for 
his mercies ſake. If your love hath any other 


motive, it is falſe love; if your motive hath 
any other end, it is ſelf love. 


your love to your neighbour, in vain you 


If you . 


profeſs your love to God ; tor by your love 


to God, your love to your neighbour is ac- 
quired ; 


your love to God is nouriſhed, 
All men of eſtates are, in effect, but truſ- 


tees for the benefit of the diſtreſſed, and will 


be ſo reckoned when they 3 are to Sie an ac- 
count. 


and by your love to your neighbour, 
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98 . 
Me may hate men's vices, without any ill 
will to their perſons; but we cannot help de- 
-- __ ſpiſing thoſe that have no kind of virtue to 
J ũ ne 0 
le that makes any thing his chiefeſt good, 

wherein virtue, reaſon, and humanity, do not 

bear a part, can never do the offices of friend- 


- ip, fulllce; , 
A regard to decency and the common punc- 
tilios of life, has often been ſerviceable te 
_  fociety. It has kept many a married couple 
unſeparated, and frequently preſerved a neigh- _ 
_ bourly intercourſe, where love and friendſhip 
- HÞoſi-have dean wanting. ⁵⁵ 
It is providential that our affetion dimi- 
fo miles iy: proportion as our friend's power in- 
Freaſes. Affection is of leſs importance, when- 
ever a perſon can ſupport himſelf. It is on 
this account, that younger brothers are oft 
beloved more than their elders; and that gen- 
Jjamin is the favourite. %% hone 
Love worketh no ill te-his neighbour,” 
therefore, if we have true benevolence, we 
will never do any thing injurious to individu- 
als, or to ſociety. Thoſe very comprchenſive 
moral precepts our Saviour has graciouſly left 
with us, which can never fail to direct us 
Aright, if fairly and honeſtly applicd, fuch aß, 
4 whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do 
unto you, even ſo do unte them.“ There is 
no occaſion, great or ſmall, on which you 
may not ſafely apply this rule, for the direc- 
tion of your conduct; and whilſt our hearts 
| honeſtly adhere to it, we can never be guilty | 


ef any ſort of injuſtice or unkindneſs. 


MARRIAGE. 


3 


FUE HIVE  W 


| MARRIAGE. 


Marriage is certainly a condition, upon 


which the happineſs or miſery of life does very 


much depend; more indeed than mcſt people 
think before hand. To be confined to live 


with one perpetually, for whom we haye no 


| liking or efteem, mult certainly be an uneaſy 
ſtate. There had need be a great many good 
qualities to recommend a conſtant converſation 
with one, where there is ſome ſhare of kind- 
neſs; but without love, the very beſt of all 
good qualities will never make a conſtant 
converſation eaſy and delightful. And whence _ 
proceed thoſe innumerable domeſtic miſeries, 
that plague and utterly confound ſo many fa- 
milies, but from want of love and kindneſs in 
the wife or huſband: from theſe come their 
_ neglect and careleſs management of affiirs at 


home, and their profuſe extravagant expences 


abroad. Ina word, it is not eaſy, as it is 


not needful, to recount the evils that ariſe 


abundantly, from the want of conjugal affec- 
tion only. And ſince this is fo certain, a 
man or woman runs the molt fearful hazard 
that can be, who marries without this affeRion 
in themſelves, and without good aſſurances of 
J oor EE rg TH 
Let your love adviſe before you chooſe, and 
your choice be fixed before you marry, Re- 
member the happineſs or miſery of your life 
depends upon this one act, and that nothing 


but death can diſſolve the knot. 


A ſingle life is doubtleſs preferable to a 5 


married one, where prudence and affection do 


200 ---:-P HE HIV E. | 


Dot accompany the choice; but where they do, 


there is no terreſtrial happineſs equal to the 
married ſtate, 5 N 


exact a harmony betwixt a married couple; 


There cannot be too near an equality, too- 


it is a ſtep of ſuch weight as calls for all our. 
foreſight and penetration; and, eſpecially, 


the temper and education mult be attended to. 


In unequal matches, the men are generally 


more in fault than the women, who can ſel» 
dom be chooſers, rc 
| Wiſdom to gold prefer, for is much leſs 

Io make your fortune than your happineſs, 


Mlarriages founded on affection are the moſt 
| happy, Love (ſays Addiſon) ought to have 
ſhot its roots deep, and to be well grown be- 
fore we enter into that ſtate, There is no- 
thing which more nearly concerns the 67" | 


of mankind—it is his choice in this reſpeQ, 


on which his happineſs or miſery in life de- 


. 


Though Solomon's deſcription of a wiſe and 
good woman, may be thought too mean and 
mechanical for this refined generation, yet 
Certain it is, that the buſineſs of a family ie 


the moſt profitable and honourable ſtudy they 
San employ themfelves in. .. 


The beſt dowry to advance the marriage of 
a young lady is, when ſhe has in her coun» 
tenance, mildneſs ; in her ſpeech, wiidom ; 
in her behaviour, modeſty ; and in her life, 


virtue. 


Better is a portion in a wife, than with a_ 


File... . 
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An iviolable filelith, good bumdur, 41d 
complacency of temper 45 4 wife, outlive 3 all 


the charms of a fhe face, and make the dec 47s 1 
r 342: g 


The ſureſt Way of governing pom a private 


family and a kingdom, is, for a huſband anch 3 
prince to yield At certain times Lon erhing 6 
their prerogative. 


A good Wife, ſays Son h is a oof Por- 


rion; and there is nothing of fo much worth 
as a mind well inſttucted. 

Sweetnefs of temper, Affection to her Fur 
ban], and attention to his inrereſts, conſtitute 
the duties of 2 wife, and form the baſis of 

matrimonial felicity. The idea of power on 
either ſide, ſhould be totally baniſhed; It is 

not ſuſcient* that the huſband ſhould never 
have occaſion to regret the want of it; the 
Wife muſt ſo behave, that he may never de : 
7 conſcious of poſſeſſing it. 


ME DIOCRIT v. 


Place me, | ye powers, in ſome obſcure OE ; | 
_ O keep me innocent! make others great! 
In quiet ſhades, content with rural ſports, . 


Give mie a life remote from guilty courts, 


Where free from hopes or fears, in humble caſe, 
Unheard of, I may live and die in peace! 
Happy the man, who, thus retir'd from ſight, ; 
Studies himſelf, and ſeeks no other light : 


But moſt unhappy he, who 's placed on high, 


: Expos' d to every tongue and every. eye; * | 
_ Whoſe follies, blaz'd about, to all are known, \ - 
And are a ſzcret to himſelf alone: 


Wor ſe 1 is an n evil naine, much worſe than none. 
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When a man has got ſuch a great and ex- 
_ alted ſoul, as that he can look wvpon life and 
death, riches and poverty, with 1 8 
and cloſely adhere to probity and truth, 
Whatever ſhapes they may appear, then. K* is N 
that virtue appears with ſuch a brightneſs, as 
that all the world muſt admire her. beauties. TE 


| If e'er ambition did my Faney: cheat; 

"With a any wiſh ſo mean as to be great, By 

| Continue, heaven, ſtill from me to remove 
| a The . bleflings of the life 1 love. 


MERIT. 


How many men of treit parts and 
merit have died unknown ? How many are 
\ there who {till at this time live unknown, and 
Who will never be taken any notice of? Na- 
ture produces merit; virtue carries it to per- 
fesction: and fortune gives: it the power of 
VN © acting, TS — 
HH True merit is not afraid of being. efficed by 
that of others. We judge of the merit of 
men by the, uſefulneſs of their actions; and 
| there are a great>many men valued in the 5 
world, who have no other merit than vices 
profitable to commerce and ſociety. The 
more true merit a man has, the more does 
he applaud it in other. Real merit gains a 
man the eſteem of good men, but it is only 
fate and chance that Bains Bm that of the 
f multitude, RTE 1 LE 


8 W a dae more or TY 
_ Joſt as ez re recommended by ſucceſs, I” 


The lneky coxcomb every man does prize, 
And e actions always paſs: for wiſe, 


Men of mean. qualities ſhew but lirtle 1. 
pour to great virtues; a Jolly: wiſdom offends 


an ordinary reaſon. 6 
Superiority of virtue is the molt unpardon- 


able provocation that can be given to a baſe 
Ianocence is too amiable to behold 


mind. 


without hatred ; ; and it is a ſecret acknow- 
4 ledgment of DE. which the wicked are be- 


trayed into, when they purſue good men with - 
This behaviour viſibly proceeds 
from a conſciouſneſs i in them, that other peo- 


violence. 


ple's virtues upbraid their own want of them. 
We onght not to judge of men's merits by 


their qualifications, but by the uſe they make 


of them. 


[t is a thing exceedingly rare, to diſtinguiſh | 
virtue and fortune: 


proſperous, are always applauded ; 


: lpifed.. 


Our good qualities often expoſe; us to more | 


hatred and perſecution, than all the ill we do. 


The common people are oft but ill judges | 


bf a man's, merit; they are ſlaves to fame]; 


their eyes are dazzled with the pomp of titles 2 


and large retinue, and then, no wonder if they 
beſtow, their honours on thoſe who leaſt de- 
ſerve them. | 
3 5 
. es 3 celdom "RAY 
" Uſelt bedeck” d with tinſel and fine clothes ; $55 
But, hermit like, tis oft'ner us'd ro y ß 1 
| Aud hide its beauties in obſcurii Fi 
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The moſt impious, . 


the moſt 
virtuous, if unproſperous, are ſure to > be Mo? 
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In the flov riſhing commonwealths of Greeee 
and Rome, it was either ſome brave action 


againſt the enemy, or eminent juſtice, virtue, 


or ability, that raiſed one man de Mother ; 
wealth had no fhare in it. 


The world is a theatre; the beſt adtors are 
thoſé that reprefent their parts moſt naturally 5 


but the wiſeſt are ſeldom the heroes in the play. 


It is not to be conſidered (ſays Epictetus) who 
is prince, or who is beggar, but who a acts the 
. prince or beggar belt. 5 

It is true greatnefs that conltttutes glerb, 
and virtue is the cauſe of both. Eoth viee and 
isnorapce taint the blood; and an umvofthy 


behaviour degrades and dilephebles the man, 


more than birth WE fortune En and 
exalt him. 

What need has : a great man of any. fordhen 
aids; to promote the regard that is due to bis 
merit, when an air of noble ſimplicity, and 
forgetfulneſs of his own grandeur, will not 
fail to attract the public attentien; ſince ſhut-⸗ 
ting his eyes upon himſelf is an infallible way 
mT open ! thoſe of all the world vi bon bim. 


. Louis the fourteenth, though a ding, re- 


worded merit; and enconraped liferatire.— 
Plutarch has a fine expreſſion, with regard to 


"F 


 fome woman of learning, humility, and vir- 


| tue—that her ornaments were ſuch as wight 


be purchaſed without money, and ue ren. 


der any woman's life glorious and hap; 


Adam ſignifies earth, and Eve life; . not 


to inſiſt upon Hebrew definitions, man Was 
originally made of the dead earth-=but wo- 


man of the wie man iterrfore of a More 
excellent natur. 


Merit 


3$ 


. „„ £008 


| Merit muſt take a great compals to riſe, if 
-Kot aſifted r men 
It is not always to merit that we ought to 
] aſcribe the fame a man has got in the world, 

chance often contributing greatly to it. How | 
| many illuſtrious geniuſes, learned men, fine 
painters, great ee and excellent archi- 

te ts, have been unknown for want of meet- 

ing with ſome favourable opportunity of diſ- 
playing their knowledge and talents to the 
KK What are outward forms and ſhews, 

; I o an honeſt heart compar'd? _ 
| _ Off the ruſtic wanting thoſe, 
sas the nobter portion ſhar d. 
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oft we ſee the homely flow'r, 
hearing (at the hedge's fide) 
. Virtues of more ſov'reign pow'r, 


7 Than the garden's gayeſt pride, 
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MEMORY. | 


Memory {ſays mr. Locke) is, as it were, 
| the ſtore-houſe of our ideas, and of ſo. great 
| moment, that_where it is wanting, all the 
| reſt of our faculties are in a great meaſure 
uſeleſs. „ ies thee re ST 
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O Memory! celeſtial maid!? 
: Who glean'ſt the flow'rets cropp'd by time; 
And ſuff”ring not a leaf J 
Preſerv'ſt the bloſſoms of our prime: 


Bring, 
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Bring, bring thoſe bloſſoms to my mind 
When life was new, and Emma kind | 


; O ko my raptur'd ear convey, 


The gentle things my friend would wy. 5 


1 Uuequall'd virtues grac'd her breaſt ; 

I faw enraptur'd and was ble _ | 
With her lov'd friendſhip !_ Oh, how dear wp 
Were thy ſweet accents to my ear. | 

But ſickneſs - undermining- flow! 
And death-hard, unrelenting foe ! 
From our fond hopes did cruel rend 
The tendereſt ſpouſe | and ſweeteſt friend! To 
=. 0A fled for ever from my view, 
Thou ſiſter of my ſoul, adieu!“ 
| Our hopes are now to meet above. — 
a Where pains ſhall ceaſe—where all is $ lore. 


The memory of nod and ky actions 
gives a quicker reliſh to the ſoul, than ever 


5 it could take | in the higheſt enjoyments of 
1 8 


MISFORTUNE. 


1 1 cannot be: ed let 


"hank be generouſly borne, It is not for any 


ſort of men to expect an exemption from the 


common lot of mankind; and no perſon is 
f truly great but he that keeps up the ſame dig- 
nity of mind in all conditions. 


It is a comfort to the mil>rable to have 


companions in this ſad ſtate. This may ſeem | 
tb be a Kind of malicious Tasfacion, that one 
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man derives from the misfortunes of another, 
but the philoſophy of this reflection ſtands 


upon another foundation ; for our comfort 
does not ariſe from others being miſerable, 


but from this inference upon the balance, that 
we ſuffer only the lot of human nature ; and 
as we are happy or miſerable compared to 


others, fo others are miſerable or happy com- 
pared with us. By which juſtice 0 


and the miſtake of our ingratitude. 


In any adverſity that happens to us in the 


world, we ought to conſider that miſery and 


affliction are not leſs natural than ſnow and 
and it were as rea- 
fonable to hope for a year without winter, as 
Life, how ſweet 
ſoever | it ſeems, is a draught mixed with bitter 
ſome drink deeper than others 
before they come at them; but if they do not 


| hail, ſtorm and tempeſt ; 
for a life without trouble. 
ingredients; 


ſwim at the top, for youth to taſte them, tis 


ten to one but old age will find them thick at 
.and it is the employment of faith 


the bottom; 
and patience, and the work of wiſdom and 


virtue, to teach us to drink the ſweet part 
and to [wal- 


with pleaſure and thankfulneſs, 
low the bitter without reluQance. | 


Fortune, made up of ion and impudence, 
That common jade, that has not common ſenſe : 
But, fond of buſineſs, inſolenily dares 

Pretend to rule, and ſpoil the world's affairs. 
She, ſhuffling up and down, her favours throws! 
Ou the next met, not minding what ſhe does. 
Nor why, nor whom ſhe helps or injures knows. 


Provi- 
dence, we come to be convinced of the ſin 
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Sometimes ſhe ſiniles, then like a PL raves, 
And ſeldom truly loves, but fools or knaves. 


Let her love whom ſhe pleaſe, I ſcorn to woo hers 


While ſhe ſtays with me, I'Il be civil to her; 4 
But if ſhe offers once to move her wings, 
I'll fling her back all her vain gewgaw things, 


And, arm'd with virtue, will more eee ttaud, 


Than if the 425 ſtill bow'd at wy command. 


: There is no accident ſo exquiſitely 1 
: nate, but wiſe men will make ſome advantage 
of it; nor any fo entirely toriunate, but fools. 
may turn it to their own prejudice, One ad- 
vantage gained b calamities, is to know how 
to ſympathize with others in the like troubles. 


It is often found, that to be armed againſt ca- 


lamities with a tranquil mind is, eicher a ſure 


way to avoid them, or at leaſt to prottact the 


ſeaſon of their arrival; and if there was no- 


thing elſe in it, but the: rendering them the 
more tolerable when they happen, it would be 
- prudent to try the experiment. 
Human lite is ſo full of lamentable events, 
that either for ourſelves, or for our fellow: 
creatures, we find continual ſubject for mqurn- 


ing; and thus that benevolence, which is the 


very effence of viriue, FONT to make us 
wretched. 


In human life e is a 'conflant change of 
fardiams's and it is unreaſonable to MPs an 


8 exemption from the common fate. 
Where there is no conflict, there 1s no con- 
queſt ; ; and where there | is no conqueſt, there 
is no crown. 
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| Whit beav'n orilains, the wiſe with courage dear. 


FE vils inevitable are always beſt ſapported, 
becauſe known to be paſt amendment; and 
felt to give defiance to ſtruggling, F ew are 


tze days of unmixed felicity, which we ac- 

knowledge while we experience, though many 

are thoſe! we deplore, when by ſorrow taught 
their value, and by mis fortune their loſs. 


Calamities are fi jends : Z (£ ys Dr. Youhg) 


How wretched 1 is the man who never mourn'd ; 

1 dive for precious pearls in ſorrow's ſtream; 
Not ſo the thoughtleſs man who only grieves; 
Takes all the torment and rejects tlie gain. 

1 (Ineſtimable gain!) I'M rai iſe a tax on my calamity, 
And reap rich compenſation from wy Pain. 


"When a misfortune is impending, 8 © cry, 


God forbid—but when it falls e ae 1 ſay, 
God be praiſed. 


There is no knowing how the heart will 


kane thoſe misfortunes which have been con- 
templated but never felt. 


affected by a diſtant view of evils, and it is 
: good for our peace that it ſhould be ſo, 


We are but little 


MORTALITY. 


Could we Aran back the covering of the 


formation that has taken 


1. 


955 tomb! could we fee what thoſe are now who 
once were mortal, oh! how would it ſurprize - $ 
and grieve us; to 'behold the prodigious tranſ- 
lace on everyandi-. | 
_ vidual; grieve us to obſerve the diſhonour 

done to our nature in general, within theſe 


ſubterrancous 


7 
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ſubterrancous lodgments! Here, the ſweet 
and l aſpect, that wore erpetually an 

ly a naked— 
-The eye ook outſhone the 
diamond's luſtre, and glanced her lovely 
lightning into the moſt guarded heart: alas! 
where is it! where ſhall we find the rolling 


| attractive 


mile, grins horrib 


ghaſtly ſkull. 


ſparkler? how are all thoſe radiant glories 


totally—totally eclipſed! The tongue that 
once commanded all the charms of harmony, 
and all the powers of eloquence, 'in this 
ſtrange land © has for got its cunning.” Where 
are now thoſe ſtrains of melody, which ra- 
viſhed our ears? where is that flow of per- 
ſuaſion, which carried captive our judgment? 
The great maſter of language and of long, is 
: become ſilent as the night that ſurrounds him, 


W — What! is the worlt to hot, 


Its pomps, its pleaſures, and its nonſenſe all? 
Who in their beds of duſt, in ſilence laid, 
Are ſwiftly mouldering into native clay : 
is nonght to them who bear the name of kings, 


Or idly ſhare the miſer's golden ſtores; 


Honour and wealth no longer 's their purſuit, 

While pleaſure” s court, and beauty charms in vain; 

For death has ſtruck bis ſure unerring blow. 
Their race is run, and time) s to them no more, 


MET AND IMPU DENCE, 


- Modefs has a natural tendency to conceal = 
a man's talents, as impudence diſplays them. 


to the utmoſt, and has been the only canſe 


why many haye riſen i in the world, undder he 
{I C 


ER a 8 
TT 


the diſadvantages of low birth and little merit. 
Such indolence and incapacity is there in the 
generality of mankind, that they are apt to 
receive à man for whatever he has a mind to 
put himſelf off for, and admit his overbearing 

airs, as proofs of that merit which he aſſumes _ 
Bo oY ee dep ge 


A decent aſſurance ſeems to be the natural 


attendant of virtue; and few men can diſtin- 
guiſh impudence from it; as, on the other 
| fand, diidence being the natural reſult of 
vice and folly, has drawn diſgrace upon mo- 3 
_ deſty, which in outward appearance ſo nearly 
J TEE ITE ie 3 
As impndence, though really a vice, has 
the ſame effect upon a man's fortune, as if it 
vere a virtue, ſo we may obſerve, that it is 
_ almoſt as difficult to be obtained, and is, in 
that reſpect, diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
vices which are acquired with little pains, and 
continually increaſe upon indulgence, Many 
a man, being ſenſible that modeity is exceed- 
ingly prejudicial to him in making his fortune, 
has reſolved” to be impudent, and put a bold 
face on the matter; but ?tis obſervable, that 
ſuch people have ſeldom ſucceeded in their 
attempts, but have been obliged to relapſe into 
their primitive modeſty. Nothing carries a 


man throught the world, like a true, genuine, 


natural 1:Hpudence ; it's counterfeit is good 

for nothing, nor can ever ſupport mie, Lf 
any thing can give a modeſt mau more affur- 
ance, it muſt be ſome advantages of fortune 
which chance procured to him. Riches na- 


turally gain a man a favourable reception in 
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the world, and give merit a double luſtre, 8 
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when a perſon is endowed with it. Tis 
* Wonderful to obſerve what airs of ſuperiority 
fools and knaves, with large poſſeſſions, give 
themſelves, above men of the greateſt merit, 
in poverty. Nor do the men of merit make 
any firong oppoſition to thoſe uſurpatlons, 
but rather ſeem to favour them by the mo- 
%%% J ĩͤ 
is as difficult as to reconcile vice and modeſty, 
Theſe are the reflections which have occurred 
upon this fubje of modeſty and impudence, 
and J hope the reader will not be diſpleaſed to 
fee them wrought into the follow ing allegory. 
| vw upiter, in the. beginning, joined Virtue, 
Wiſdom and Confidence together; and Vice, 
| Folly, ard Diffidence; and, thus conneRed, 
ſent them into the world, But though he 
thought he had matched them with great judg- 
ment, and ſaid, that Confidence was the na- 


tural companion of Virtue, and that Vice 


_ deſerved to be attended with Difidence. They 
had not gone far before diſſenſion aroſe among 


them. Wiſdom, who was the guide of the 


one company, was always accuſtomed, before 
ſhe ventured on any road, however beaten, 
to examine it e to enquire. whither it 
led; what dangers, difficulties, or hindrances 
might poffibly, or probably occur in it. In 
theſe deliberations ſhe uſually conſumed fome | 
time, which delay was very diſpleaſing to 
Confidence, who was always inclined to hurry 
on, without much fore-thought or deliberation, 
in the firſt road he met. Wiſdom and Virtue 


were inſeparable; but Confidence one day 


following his impetugus nature, advanced a 
Mo ons apr eos ears Þ _ conſiderable 
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way before his guides and companions, and 
not feeling any want of their company, he 
never enquired after them, nor ever met with 
them more. In like manner, the other ſociety, _ 
though joined by Jupiter, diſagreed and eps. 
rated. As Folly faw very little way before 
her, ſhe had nothing to determine concerning 
the goodneſs of roads, nor could give the pre- 
ference to one above another, and their want _ 
of reſolution increaſed by Diflidence, Who, 
with her doubts and ſcruples, always retarded 
the journey, This was a great annoyance to 
Vice, who loved not to hear of difficulties 
and delays, and was never ſatisfied without his 
full career in whatever his inclinations led him 
to. Folly, he knew, though ſhe hearkened 
to Diffidence, would be eaſily managed when 
alone, therefore, as a vicious horſe throws it's 
rider, he openly beat away this controller of 
his pleaſures, and proceeded on his journey 
with Folly, from whom he is inſeparable, _ 
Confidence and Diffidence being after. this 
manner both thrown looſe from their reſpec- 
tive companions, wandered for ſome time, 
till at laſt chance led them at the ſame time 
to the ſame village. Confidence went directly 
up to the great houſe, which belonged to 
Wealth, the lord of the village, and without 
ſtaying for a porter, intruded himſelf imme- 
diately into the innermoſt apartments, where 
he found Vice and Folly well received before 
him. He joined the train, recommended 
himſelf very quickly to his landlord, and en- 
tered into fuch familiarity. with Vice, that he 
was enliſted in the ſame company with Folly. 
They were frequent gueſts with Wealth, and 
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- from that moment debe Diffdence, xo 
be . in the mean time, not daring to approach the PF 
31 great houſe, accepted of an invitation from 


done of the tenants, and entering the cottage- 
bound Wiſdom and Virtue, who, being. re-. 
3 N by the landlord, had retired thit her, 
Virtue took compafſion on her, and Wiſdom. 
found from her temper, that ſhe would eaſily 
Sores ah ſo they admitted her into their ſoci- 
Accordingly, by. their means, ſhe al- 
1 'Þ in a little time, ſomewhat of her man- 
ner; and becoming much more amiable and 
engaging, was now. called by. the name of 
Modefty. : 
As ill company has a greater effect than 
good, Confidence, though more refractory to 
E. - - Council and example, degenerated ſo far by: 
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| the ſociety, of Vice and Folly, as to. paſs by , 
33 the name of Impudence. a 
1 : Mankind, who faw theſe facietivs as Jupiter * 
[i fil joined them; and knew nothing of theſe. | 
| mutual diflenſions, are thereby led into ſtrange | 
\ miſtakes, and e ee they fee Impudence, 
I B make account of. Virtue and Wiſdom; and 
| : oft when they obſerve Modeſty, . call her at- 
l | | tendants Vice and Folly. io I = 
0 3 The veer bluſh of EN „ ” 
Wl | More beauteous than the Faby ſeems. Z 
N 5 A man without modeſty, is lot to All ſenſe _ 
ij 2 


& honour and virtue, 
__ Modeſty is ſure the chiefeſt ornament tof ure” -- 
| ſex, and cannot be blameable in the men 40.48 : 
one of the moſt amiable qualities that either, FF 
man or woman can n poſſeſs. , | | 
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in a man, not excepting even 1 and 


gentleneſs of. nature: 


The modeſty of women piewuil more than, 


their power, riches, or beauty. Modeſty in 

your diſcourſe, will give a luſtre to tru th, and! 

an excuſe to your errors. 

It has been ſaid; that when Jovs created | 
5 the aſſions, he aſſigned every one of them it's 

deſtined abode. Modeſty was forgot, and when 
Aſhe was introduced to him, he knew not 
where to place her; ſhe was therefore ordered 
0 conſort with all the reſt; ever; ſince that 
time ſhe is inſeparable from them; ſhe is the 
friend of I ruth, and betrays the lie that dare 5 


attack it; ſhe is in ſtrict and intimate unit 


With Love, ſhe always attends, and frequently 


diſcovers and proclaims it; Love, in a word, 


loſes its charms, whenever it appears without 
her. There is not a more glorious: ornament 
for either ſex, than modeſty. 
The firſt of all virtucs is innocence, the. 
next is modeſty. If we baniſh. modeſty out 
ot the world, ihe carries away with her half 
the VIrtues that are In tt, 55 
| Modeſty makes a large amends. "I the pain 7 
it gives the. perſons who labour under it; by: 


85 the prejudice it affords: every worthy perſon in. 
its favour, 


As real modeſty is the beauty of the mind; 


fo an affectation of it, as much diſgraces 4 


7 pefect mind, as art and an affected dreſs do a 
Perfect face, 105 


To OL G's 


There "at can de named one quality that: 
3s amiable in a woman, which is not becoming: 
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MUSIC. 


If we conſider muſic merely as, an enter- 
- tainment, doubtleſs the author of all good 
_ deſigned the pleaſing harmony and melody of 
founds (among other deen to heighten the 
innocent pleaſures of human life, and to alle- 


viate and diſpel its cares. When we are op- 


preſſed with ſorrow and grief, it can enliven 
5 and exhilerate ou r drooping | ſpirits. : When ; 
we are elated, and, as it were, intoxicated 
with exceſlive joy, (for joy may be exceſſive, 
and even dangerous) it can moderate the vio- 
lence of the paſſions, bring us down from the 
_ giddy height, and reduce us to a ftate of tran-. 
quility. If inflamed with anger, or boiling 
with rage, it can ſoften us into pity,. or melt 
us into compaſſion. In a word, hatred, ma- 
lice, envy, and all the hideous group of in- 
fernal paſſions, which are at once the torment 
and diſgrace of humanity, flee before this 
powerful charmer,, who,. not content with 
this conqueſt}. goes on, if we liſten to her in- 

_ chanting ſtrains, retining our paſſions, and 
cCheriſhing thoſe virtuous impulſes, and that 
gentleneſs of manners in the ſoul, which every 
one feels, who has not ſtifled them by ſenſu- 
_ ality, baſeneſs, or villany ; of theſe latter, 
Shakeſpeare, that ſagacious piercer into hu- 

- man nature, writes thus; 


That man that has not muſic in himſelf, | 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
I fit for treaſon, villanies and ſpoils, 1 
The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 


| 5 | MT 


* 


!!! 


5 Aud his affections dark as Er ebus, „ 1 
L.et no ſuch man be truſted, 408 


| Muſic i is one of the' ſeven: ehe and is 

Jultly admired by all people of a fine „ 
and who loye the liberal arts. A man Who 
has no taſte for muſic, is deſtitute of a feeling, 
which we are informed will be of high eſti- 
mation, in another ſyſtem. The want of taſte. 
for mulic, is a ſign of a barbarous aa baton 
and thoſe who are not affected with it's charms, | 
Are, in character. ſomewhat below the beaſts 
of the field. A taſte for this art does not 
imply that a perſon is an actual performer 
upon an inſtrument, or that he is a good ſing- 
er; both judgment and taſte for muſic, may 
be where the power of the organs that are ne- 
| ceffary for execution are wanting, A ou! 
may have a bad voice, and yet be delighted 
with a good ſong, and be a good judge of ng 
ing; he may be pleaſed with a tune upon t 
violin or harpſichord, and yet not be able to 
perforra upon either. Such as do not love. 
muſic, are Iona that few chuſe to N 
company wich. 


The charms of fect and no , pencil e can paint, 
They calm the rude ſavage, enliven the faint; _ 
Make brighter our pleaſures, more joy ons our joy, 
With raptures we feel, yet thoſe raptures ne'er 
e cloy. 


HUMAN NATURE. 


Notwithſtanding che 3 and mean- : 
nels that has crept ; into human nature, there is 
a nenen 


* 


a tliouſand actions in which it breaks througl 
its original corruption, aud ſhews what it oh 
was, and what it will be hereafter. We may 
conſider the ſqul of man, as the ruin of a 
; Eons, mile of building; where, amidſt the: 
heaps of rubbiſh, you meet with noble frag- 
ments of ſculpture, broken pillars and obe 
liſks, and a magnificence in confuſion. Virtue 
and wiſdom are continually employed in clear-- 
ing the ruins, removing theſe diſorderly heaps, 
recovering, the noble piles that lie buried under 
them, and aljoſting them as well as pollible, 
according to their ancient e and beau- 
ty. A happy education, converfation with. 
the fineſt e into the 
works of nature, and obſervations upon 
mankind, are the greateſt, ailiſtances to this 
neceſſary and glorious work. But even among 
thoſe who have never had the happineſs of any 
of theſe advantages, there are ſometimes ſuch 
_exertions of the greatneſs that is natural to 
the mind of man, as ſhew capacities and abili- 
ties that need only thoſe accidental. helps to. 
fetch them out, and ſhew them in a proper 
light. A plebeian ſoul is ſtill the ruin off this 
glorious edifice,, though encumbered. with all 
_ Diſcourſes: of religion and morality, and 


reflections upon human nature are the beſt 
means we can make uſe of io improve our 
minds, and gain a true knowledge of our- 
telves ; and conſequently. te recover our ſouls 
out of the vice, ignorance, and nrejudice 
which naturally cleave to them. 
There is nothing which favours and falls in 
with-the natural greatneſs and dignity of hu- _ 
2 LOS man 
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Man nature, fo much as religion; ; which does 
not only promiſe the entire refinement of the 
mind, but the glorifying of the body, and the 
immortality of both. 
It is wich the mind as 1 1 the will Ve 
appetites ; for, as after we have tried a thou- _ 
ſand pleaſures, and turned from one enjoy- 
ment to another, we find no reſt to our deſires, 
till we at laſt fix them upon the ſovereign 
good; ſo in purſuit of knowledge, we meet 
With no tolerable ſatisfaction to our minds, 
till after we are weary with tracing other 
methods, we turn them upon the one lupreme 
anch unerring truth. And were there no other 
uſe of human learning, there is this in it, 
that by its many defects, it brings us to a ſenſe 
of our weaknels, and makes us read! ly, and 
with greater Filiognes, ſubmit to revela- 
„ 
It is according to nature to be merciful, + 
: - for. no man that has not diveſted himſelf of 
humanity can be hard hearted to others, wWith- 
out feeling a pain in himſelf. 
The wile and good will 3 be loved and 5 
honoure 0 as the glory of human nature, 


NOBILITY. 


It! is the faying of a great man, that if we 
= would trace our deſcents, we ſhould: find all 
flaves to come from Princes, and all Princes. 
from flaves. But fortune has turned all 
things topſy turvy, in a long ſtory of revola- _ 
tions. Though it matters not whence we 
came, but what we are; nor is the Slory of 
Hur anceſtors an) more to our honour, th an 


the 
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the wickedneſs of their poſterity is is to their 
| diſgrace. | 115 
It matters not froh what flock we are de- 
ſcended, fo, long as we, have virtue; Tor that 
one is true nobility. 5 


Let hi gh bist triumph f pat can «be more great ? ? 
Nothing but merit in a low eſtate. 
To virtue's humbleſt ſons let none prefer 

Vice, tho' deſcended from the conqueror. 
Shall men, like ſigures, paſs for high, or baſe, 
Slight or important only by their place! 

Titles are marks of honeſt men and wiſe, 

5 The fool or knave that wears a title lies. 5 


Be not decefved br 1 the ſolehd&; of Hiches, 
to overlook the claim of unaſſuming merit ; 7 
prefer not the title to the man. 
Wealth and titles are only the gifts of for- 
| tune; but peace and contentment are the 
peculiar endow ments of a well diſpoſed 
| mind. — 
The greateſt ornament of an iluſtrious 
life, is modeſty and humility, which go a great 
way in the character of the moſt exalted 
princes. | 
| Nobility is to be confilered only 1 as an ima- 
ginary diſtinction, unleſs. accompanied with 
the practice of thoſe generous virtues by 
which it ought to be obtained. 95 
Titles of honour conferred upon ſuch as 
have no perſonal merit to deſerve them, are, 
at beſt, but the royal ſtamp. ſet Upon. baſe 
metal. 
: Title of honour : are like the impreſſions on 
p coin 
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—which add no value to gold and 55 but 
only render braſs current. 
Great qualities make great men. Who, 
ſays Seneca, is a gentleman? The man whom 5 
nature has diſpoſed, and as it were, cut out 
for virtue. This man is well born, indeed; 
for he wants nothing elſe to make him noble, 
who has a mind ſo generous, that he can riſe 
above, and triumph over fortune, let his con- 
dition be what it will. 4 
le that boaſts of his anceſtors, confelles he . 
has no virtue of his own. No other perſon 
hath lived for our honour ; nor ought that to 
be reputed. guts, which was long before we 
had a being; for what advantage can it be to 
a blind man "that his parents had $008. -! 
does he ſee one whit the better? _ 
I hie one advantage is obſervable in being 
9 nobly born, that jt makes men ſenſible they 
are allied to virtue, and lays ſtronger obliga- 
tions on them, not to degenerate. irom the 
i excellencics ot their anceſtors, 8 
There is no nobility like that . a great 
heart; for it never ſtoops to artifice, nor is 
| wanting in good ollices, W here they are ſca- 
| ſonable. = 
here is a nobility dont heraldry. There 
is no true glory, no true greatneſs without 
virtue; without Which we do but abuſe all 
the good things we have, Whether they be 
great or little, falſe or real. A high pedigree 
makes a man take up with the virtues of his 
anceſtors, without aten veuring to acquire 
any himſelf, 
Title and anceſtry render a good man | 
more illuſtrious, but. an ii! one more con- 
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temptible, Vice is infamous, though ina 
prince; and virtue honourable, though i na i 
Peaſant. . 
Men in former ages, tough kimple and 
plain, were great in themſelyes, and inde- 
pendent in a thouſand things, which are ſince 
Invented to ſupply, perkaps, that true Sreat- 
neſs which is now extint, 


We may obſerve ſome of our ble coun- 


trymen, who come with high advantage and 


a worthy character into public. But, ere 


they have long engaged i in it, their worth un- 
| happily becomes venal. Equipages, titles, 
pPrecedences, ſtaffs, ribands, and ſuch like 
. glittering ware, are taken in exchange for 
inward merit and true honour. They may 
be induced to change their honeſt meaſures, 
and ſacrifice their cauſe and friends to an 
imaginary intereſt; and, after this, act farces 
as they think fit, and hear qualities and vir- 
tues aſſigned to them, under the titles of 


graces, excellencies, and the reſt of this mock 
praiſe, and mimical appellation. They may 


even, with ſerious looks, be told of honour 
and worth, their principles and their country; 
but muſt be ſenſible that the world knows. 
| den and that their few friends and admir- 


have either a very ſhallow ſenſe, or a 


der profound hypocriſy. 
All things have ſome kind of ſtandard, by 
Wn. the natural goodneſs of them is to be 


jeaſured. We do not, therefore, eſteem a 


thip to be good becauſe ſhe is curiouſly carved, 
painted, and gilded ; but becauſe the i is fitted 
for all the purpoſes of navigation, which is 
the ap end of a WP It ſhould be fo 
| likewiſe 


„ a «a r a. 1 
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Rkewiſe i in our eſteem of men, who are not 
fo much to be valued for the grandeur of their“ 
eſtates or titles, as for their inward goodneſs 
and excellence. 

Virtue can render the meaneſt name great 
and vice turn the greateſt into contempt, — 
Liſten ye plebeians and ye peers. 


Let your own aQs immortalize your name. 


> Pibople: in el or diſtinguiſhed life, ovght 
to have great circumſpection in regard to 
their moſt trivial actions. Titles make a 
greater diſtinction than is almoſt tolerable t- 
| a Britiſh ſpirit, They almoſt vary the ſpecies ; 
„ For; 06 they are oftentimes conferred, ſem 5 
not ſo much the reward, as the ſobllitures of i 
merit. 5 : 
7 ola of ſuperior. birth; Fortune., or edu- 
cation ought to maintain their ſuperiority by 
their intellectual acquirements, in which they 
are not likely to be 1 or even equalled, 
by thoſe in lower ſtations, who have had- 


none of their e to e them- 
elves, | 


OBLIGATIONS. - 


E - Have I oblized any Jo ly, or Sf the werld be 
any ſeryic If ſo, the action has rewarded _ 
me; this anfwer will encourage good nature, 

therefore Jet it always be at band. 


Great minds, like Heaven, , are pleas 4 with doing 


good, 


5 Tho! th? ungr ateful ſubjects of their favours : 
| | ET are 


IU E 11 1 


Are barren in return, Virtue does ſtilt 
With ſcorn the mercenary world regard, 
Where abject fouls do good and hope reward: 
Above the worthleſs trophies man can raiſe, 
She ſeeks not honour, wealth, nor any praiſe, 
But with herſelf, herſelf the goddeſs pays. 


Aman cannot be bound by one benefit to 
. ſuffer all ſorts of injuries; for there are ſome. 
Caſes wherein we lie under no obligation for a 
| benefit, becauſe a greater injury abſolves it. 
As for example, a 9 me out of a 
law ſuit, and afterwards commits a rape u pon 5 
my daughter; here, the following impiety 
cancels the antecedent obligation, A man 
lends me a little money, then ſcis my houſe 
on fire; the debtor is here turned creditor, _ 
> becauſe the injury outweighs the benefit; nay, 
if he does but ſo much as repent the good 
office done, and grow four and inſolent upon 
it, and upbraid me with it; if he did it only 
for his own ſake, or for any other reaſon than 
for mine, I am in ſome degree, more or lels 
- acquitted of the obligation. 8 


— 


| You have yourſelf your kindneſs overpaid, | 
He ceaſes to oblige who can upbraid. 5 5 


As certain perſon once had done me a ſingu- 
lar piece of ſervice, but had afterwards be- 
haved himſelf very unworthily towards me. 
An occaſion ſoon occurred which put it into 
my power to requite his ill offices; and I was. 
urged to take advantage of it, by a friend of 
mine—or rather, an enemy of his. 1 ob 
jected, that this man had formerly We 
5 „ | | | ava. 
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and ſerved me. True, he rep! lad, but Tarely 
| il! behaviour ſince that time, has luth. 
ciencly cancelled both the ſcrvice and the ob] i= 
N By no means; merchants accotupts 


are never to be admitted into the higher aud 
: * 
more. liberal commerce of friendthip. A 


_ perion who has once obliged, has put it our of 


his power Ever. after to difoblige Us. . 


ſcripture has inculcated a precept, to forgive 


our enemies; how much itronger then muſt. 


the text imply, the Ln {s of our friends? 


The diſobligation. thercfore, being thus can- 


Lelled by religion, leaves the obligation 


without abatement in morality. A kindneſs x 


can never be cancelled—uot cven — repay- 


| ang. it. 5 


* 


O AT Hs. 


The lawful ule and end of . is, to 
Put an end to all ſtrife, and to maintain both 


equity and charity among men; the two 


bonds and ligaments of ſociety. Now, ſince | 
1t 1s the ſovereign right and property of God _ 
alone, infailibly to ſearch and try the hearts of 
men, he therefore becomes the infallible wit 


neſs of the truth or falſchood of what tlicy 
ſpeak; fo that in every ſuch lawful oath, 


there is not only a ſolemn appeal, and in that 
appeal an inſcription of glory to his ſovereign 

omniſcience, but therein they put themſelves 8 
under his wrath and curſe, in cafe they ſwear 

faiſely, which makes thus action moſt ſacred 


and ſolemn. 


But to break in dels. and vlatphetnoully 
5 upon FANG: ſacred and tremendous name of God, 


M3 


with 


1 7 
* 


„ . 


| | C 
JJ» ²³ 
with bold and full-mouthed oaths, ſtriking 
through his ſacred name with direct and con- 
tumelious blaſphemies, this argues a heart 
from which all fear of God is viterly expelled 


and baniſhed. Yet ſome there are, grown 


. up to that prodigious height of impiety, that 


they dare aſſault the very heavens, and diſ- : 


charge whole volleys of blaſphemies againſt _ 


that 'glorious Majeſty which dwells there. 


They are not afraid to bid defiance to him, 
and challenge the God that made them to do 
bis worft. They deck (as they account it) 
their common Rf-ourfes with oaths, and hor- 
rid imprecations, not eſteeming them gentee!“ 
and modiſh without. It conſiſis not with the 
greatneſs of their ſpirits to be wicked at the 
common rate. They are willing to demon- 


ſtrate to the world, that they are none f 


thoſe puny, ſilly fellows, that are afraid of 
Inviſible powers, or ſo much of a coward as 
to clip a full-mouthed oath, by ſuppreſſing, 


or whiſpering the emphatical ſounding fylla- - 


ble, but think a horrid blaſphemy makes the 
moſt ſweet and graceful cadence in the helliſh 
| rhetoric. If there be a God, which they 
ſcarce believe, they are reſolved aundaciouſly 
" e him, to give them a convincing 


are told he is, rich in patience and forbear- 
ance, they are reſolved to try how far his pa- 


ence of his being. And if he be, as they 0 


tience will extend, and what load of wicked. 


neſs it is capable to bear. If, therefore, de- 
ſtruction be not ſure enough, n. will do 
their utmoſt to make it ſo, by treading down 
the only bridge whereby they can eſcape it, 
that is, by trampling under their feet the pre- 
1 e 5 cious 
i 


THE-HIVE. 


cious blood and wounds of the Son of God, 

and imprecating the damnation of hell upon 
their ſouls, as if it ſlumbered too long, and 
was too flow ym. in its motion towards 
; them. | | 
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It is common for ſome men to ſwear, 40 . 


to fill up the vacuities of their N di 
courſe. 


Common ſwearing. argues in a man, a per- : 


petual diſtruſt of his own reputation, and is 


an acknowledgment that he thinks his bare | 


word not worthy of credit. 


The man of the world—the all accompliſhed 


4 4211 of Cheſter field ſays, I was even ab- 
lurd enough, for a little while, to ſwear, by 


Way of adorning and compleating the ſhining 


character of the man of fathion, or pleaſure, 


Which. affected; but this folly J ſoon laid 


aſide, upon finding both the guilt and the in- 
:"Secency -of t.. 
tenders, ye pretenders to politeſſe, 


The great Dr. Deſagulicr being invited to 


pt one of an illuſtrious. company, one of 
whom, an officer preſent, being unhappily | 
addicted to ſwearing in his diſcourſe, at the 
period of every oath, would continually aſk 
the doQor's pardon ; the doctor bore this 
levity for ſome time with patience; at length 


he was neceſſitated to filence the ſwearer with 


this fine rebuke: Sir, you have taken ſome_ 
_ pains to render me ridiculous (if poſſible) by 
your pointed apologies ; ; now, fir, Tam to tell 
you, if God Almighty does mit hear Jeu, * 


Vure you 1 will never tell him,” 


ADDRESSED | 


iſten, ye Sranhopean pre- 


Nr 
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ADDRIESSLD TO AN orticer. IN THE 
ARMY. „ LADY. 


0 that Ke muſe wink 11 wins offe nee, 


5 The gallant ſoldier back to bis good ſenſe ! 


His temp'ral fiel ſo cautious not to loſe ; 
So careleſs quite of bis eternal foes, 
Soldier! fo tender of thy prince's fame, 
Why: ſo profuſe of a ſuperior name ? 
For the king's fake the brunt of battles bear; I 
But—for the KixG ot Kixg' 8 lake ro dor 
SWEAR. | | 


The infamous, though common, practice 
of curſing and ſearing, upon the molt trivial 
occaſions, and of uſing the name of God i - 


reverently, prevails ſhameful! y. with many 
who are pleaſed ro call themſelves Chriſtians; 
; nor is this cuſtom leſs ridiculous than i impious, 
as it is the only crime which human nature is 
capable of committing, that neither e 
| pleaſure nor profit for its end. 


Of all the naofeons complicated: erimes, 
Which moſt infeſt and {tigmatize the 1imes, 
There 8 none that can with! Implous oaths com- 


pare, 


Where vice wg; folly have a an equal ſhare, . N 


OPPRESSION. 5 
"There i is a ſpecies of oppreſſion that cuſtom | 


(and a bad cuſtom it is) has made too familiar 


to the inhabitants of this iſle, that is, the 
confinement of: the perſons of their fellow 


ee We 
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Creatures for debt, &c, under ſanction of the 
law; indeed law 1s neceſlary for the protection 
of our property, and there are men of ſtridt 
_ honour, probity, and humanity, in that pro- 
feflion, who do honour to it; but theſe are 
not the men who adviſe arreſts, impriſon- 
ments, and deſtruction, that would lay waſte 
a a whole family, merely to put money in his 
purſe; ſuch only are the proceedings of the 
dregs of that proteſſion. F 
The ſentiments of humanity incline us to 
comfort the miſerable, and it is a failing in 
the moſt eſſential duties, to abandon them ia 
their preſſing occaſions ; but it is almoſt ex- 
ceſs of cruelty to inſult them in their misfor- 
tunes. A man under any misfortune is to be 
pitied; if you have not the generoſity to lend 
him your hand to retrieve him, do not add a 
new weight to his diſgrace to link him utterly, 
And yet men are ſo brutal and unmerciful, as 
to load a man with the moſt ſevere cenſure, 
who is unfortunate, The firſt thought that 
occurs is, to dive into the reaſon of his 
_ diſtreſs. They neither offer in his behalf the 
misfortunes of the times, nor the poſture of 
affairs and conjuncture of things, but will 
abſolutely have him guilty of meriting all that 
has befallen him, and invent a thouſand mali- 
cious ſtories to difcredit aud ruin him beyond 
recovery. Deteſtable practice l can ſuch per- 
ſons call themſelves men? No! their actions 
are too evident a proof of the brutal, inftead 
of the rational mind. The wounded por- 
poiſe is purſued to abſolute deſtructiog by his 
fellow fiſh, and the ſtriken deer is denied 
thelter by his moſt cuſtomary aſſociates {Dot 5 
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bo facely ſuch praQices n muſt forfeit all title to 
humanity. 7 
How juſtly does mr. eri in ke | 
Chaſe; compare ſuch perſons to a pack of 
| hounds wortying one : of We: eee Apecies; 
to death. 


pant iow. balf dead the conquer '4 champion lies; * 
Then ſudden all the baſe ignoble crowd, 
Loud clam” ring ſeize the helpleſs worr ied wretch, 
And thirfting for his blood, drag diffrent ways 

5 His mangled carcaſe on th enſanguin'd plain. | 
0 beaſts !—of pity void! r opprefs the weak, — 
To point your vengeance at the friendlets head, 


And with one mutual ery inſult the fallen! 


ee too zan of 1 man's degenerate race. 


en the bobeſt 33 that never knew 
what it was to owe, and unable to anſwer the 
due demand, can ſcarce form an idea of What 
n is to breathe the air at the mercy of auo- 
ther; to labour, to ſtruggle to be Juſt, whilſt. 
the cruel world is Wal you with the guilt 5 
0 injuſtice. | 
Paſt enjoyments do not W preſent 
evils; whereas the evils a man has endured | 
heighten the preſent ſatisfackionss. 
No man has a thorough taſte of proſperity, 
to whom -adve rtity never happened.. It is 
better to ſuffer without a cauſe, than that 
| there ſhould be a cauſe for our ſufering. 1 
It is inhuman and arrogant, to inſult over 
A x Peuſſgge gelingen. 


PoLITE.ͥ 
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POLITENESS. 


Pol iteneſs ravght as ah art is ridiculous) + lb 
3 expreſſion of liberal ſentiment and cour- 


teous manners, it is truly valuable. 


Politeneſs is an evenneſs of ſoul, which 
excludes at the ſame time both inſenſibility 
and too much earneſtneſs. It ſuppoſes a 


quick difcernment, to perceive immediately 


the different characters of men: and by an 
caſy condeſcenſion, adapts itſelf to each man's 
talte; not to flatter, but to calm his paſſions. 
In a word, it is a forgetting of ourſelves, in 


order to leck whatever may be agreeable in 


others; but in ſo delicate a manner, as to let 
them ſcarce perceive we are ſo employed: It 


knows how to contradict with reſpect, and 


pleaſe without adulation; and is equally re- 
mote from an inüpid colnplailance aud! a mean 


| familiarity, 


Study with care politeneſs, that mutt teach 
Tue modiſh forms of geſture ang of ſpeech : 
In vain formality, with matron mein, 
And pertneſs apes her, with familiar prin ; 
| They againſt nature for 2 pplauſes train, 
Diſtort "Tliomſclves. and give all others pain. 


She moves with eaſy, tho' with mealured pace, 


And ſhews no part of ſtudy, but the grace. 
Tuer ev'n by this man is but balf reſin'd, 
Vnleſs philoſophy ſubdues his mind : 
Tis but a varnith that is quick ly loft, 

; . hen e er the foul 1 in Peſlion 8 fea } 1s 100. 
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There is a ooliteneſa of the heart which. is 
cConfined to no rank, and dependant upon no 
education; the deſire of obliging ſeldom fails 
(if joined with delicacy of ſentiment) to pleaſe, 
though the ſtile wes d differ Tom? that of mo- 

dern refinement, 

True politeneſs is 2 feen not to be ac- 
| quired. in ſchools. Nature muſt beſtow a 
1 genius; and that genius muſt be improved by 
reading authors of delicacy and ſpirit, and 

heightened by a freedom of converſation with _ 
perſons of taſte. Ir is an enemy to all kinds 
of conſtraint, does every thing with eaſe, and 
though certain never to offend, is never at the 

A rp of flattery to oblige. 
= e careful to obſerve the ; diſtin tion between ; 

_ over-ſtrained complaiſance and true e 
= between falſe deli icacy and true. 
=— Hs that is truly polite, knows how to con- 
az tradi with reſpect, and to pleaſe without 
1 adulation; and is equally remote from an in- 

ſipid complaiſance, and a low familiarity. _ 

Merit and good breeding will make their 

way every where. Knowledge will introduce 
you, and good breeding will endear you to the 
beſt of companies; for, politeneſs and good 
breeding are abſolutely neceſſary to adorn any, 
or all other good qualities or talents, With- 

out thera no knowlec dge, no perfection hat- 
ever, is ſeen in its beſt light. The ſcholar, 
without good breeding, is a pedant; the phi- | 

loſopher, a cynic ; the ſoldier, a brute ; a 

every one diſagreeable. If a man accoſts 
you, and talks to you ever ſo dully or frivo- 
louſly, it is worſe than rudeneſs, it is bruta— 
yy: to ſhew him, by a manifeſt Joattention. 
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to what he ſays, that you think Vim. a fool, 
or a blockhead, and not worth hearing. It 
is much more ſo with regard to women, who, | 
of whatever rank they are, are intitled, in 
conſideration of their ſex, not only to an 
attention, but an officious good breeding 
from men. The moſt familiar habitudes, 
connections, and friendſhips, require a de- 
gree of good breeding, e elſe their intimacy 
will ſoon degenerate. into a coarſe familiari- 
ty: iofallibly productiye of contempt. or diſ- 
guſt. ve 
Paint e 100 modeſty : are 1 in all 
men, but eſpecially in thoſe whom fortune 
has raiſed above others. 
Good breeding is the get of ch Sod x 
ſehſe; ſome good nature, and a little ſelf de- 
nial for the fake of others, and with a view 
to obtain the ſame indulgence from them. 
Good manners are, to particular ſocieties, | 
What good morals are to ſociety. in nere, 
their cement and their ſecurity. 
Worldly politeneſs is no more than an imi- 
tation, or imperfe& copy of. Chriſtian charity, 
being the pretence or outward appearance of 
that deference to the judgment, and attention 
to the intereſts of others; which a true Chriſ- 
tian has as the rule of his life, and the diſpo- 
N ſition of his heart. bo 
Whatever ſphere a man "has 3 pred in, 
or attained to, religion is not an injury, but 
an addition to the politeneſs of his carriage. 
They ſeem indeed to confeſs their relation to 
one another, by their reciprocal inffuence. 
In promiſcuous converſation, as true religion 
contnbutes to make men decent or courteous, 
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5 ſo true politeneſs guards them effeQually from 
an outrage againſt piety or purity. . 


To be perteQly. polite, one muſt have a 
great preſence of mind, with a delicate and 
quick ſenſe of propriety-; or, in other words, 


one ſhould be able to form an inſtantaneous 
judgment of what is fitteſt to be done, on 
every occaſion as it offers, I have known one 

or two perſons, who ſeemed to owe this ad- 

Vantage to nature only, and to have the pecu- 


liar happineſs of being born, as it were, with , 


another ſenſe, by which they had an immedi- 3 


ate perception of what was proper and im- 


proper, in caſes abſolutely new to them; but 
this is the lot of very few. It muſt every 
where be good breeding, to ſet your compa- 


nions in an advantageous point of light, by 
giving each an opportunity of diſplaying theſis” 


moſt agreeable talents, and by carefully avoid- 
ing all occaſions of expoling their defects; — 

to exert your own endeayours to pleaſe, and 
to amuſe, but not to outſhine them: to give 
each their due ſhare of attention and notice: 


—not engroſſing the talk, when others are 


deſirous to ſpeak, nor ſuffering the converſa- 
ion to flag, for want of introducing ſome- 
thing to continue or renew the ſubject. In 
honqdur preferring one another. We ſhould 
be perfectly eaſy, and make others ſo if we 


can. But this happy caſe belongs, perhaps, 
to the laſt ſtage of perfection in politeneſs.— 


but a real deſire of obliging, and a reſpectful 


Ne 


8 AO 
- 


- POVERTY, 


Prov ERTY, 


"if Fvtke virtue, if you "had poverty, be 
: not aſhamed ; the fault is not yours. Your 
| honour or diſhonour is purchaſed by your own 
actions; though virtue gives a ragged livery, 
. the gives a golden cognizance. If her ſervice 
make you poor, bluſh not; your poverty may 
prove diſadvantageous to you, but cannot dif- 
honour you. - 
To 22 the extremity of want; "and be. 
always under diſcipline and mortification, 
muſt be very uncomfortable: but then we are 
to conſider, that the world will either mend 
or wear off, and that the diſcharge will come 
ſhortly, and the hardſhip turn to advantage; 
that the conteſt is commendable and brave, 


and that tis dangerous and diſhonourablc 8 


| ſurrender. 


© Some 3 ſages did thoſe thoughts poſſeſs, 
That poverty's the ſource of happineſs. ; 
Modern opinion holds, that wealth in ſtore 
ls the ſole ſource can happineſs inſure. 
But heav'n-born wiſdom teaches better things; 
Not to expect from theſe, what virtue only 
begs brings. 1 ug 
Points: falls heavy upon) him only, who 
eſteems it a misfortune, _ : 
It is more honourable not to have and yet 
deſerve, than to have and not deſerve. 
The little value Providence ſets upon riches, 
is ſeen * the perſons on whom it is beſtowed. 
N22 Though 7 
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Though want is FR Gore of every wealthy 
fool, an innocent poyerty is yet preferable to 
all che guilty affluence' the world can offer. 
There is no contending with neceſſity; and 
we ſhould be very tender how we cenſure 
_ thoſe that ſubmit to it. It is-one thing to be 
at liberty to do as we will, and another thing 
to be tied up to do what we muſt. 


Of all . that of the mind i is 5 the, moſt 2 85 


5 deplorable. bo 
I., is in every body Abtes vnd wich what 
diſadvantage a poor man enters upon the moſt 
ordinary buſinels; for as certainly as wealth 
, go grace and acceptance to all that its poſ- 
 ſeffor ſays or does, ſo poverty creates diſeſteem, 
ſcorn and prejudice te to all the undertakings of 
the indigent,” The necefſitous man has nei- 
ther. hands, lips, nor underſtanding for his 
owy, or his friends“ uſe; bur is in the ſame 


condition with the fick, With this difference 


Only, that his is an infection no man will re- 
lieve, or aſſiſt; or if he does, tis ſeldom _ 
__ with-as much pity as contempt, and rather for 
the oſtentation of the phyſieian, than compaſ- 
nion on the patient: : it is a circumſtance, 
wherein a man finds all the good he deſerves 
inacceſſible, all the ill unavoidable; under 
theſe preſſures, the poor man ſpeaks with 
heſitation, undertakes with irreſolution, and 
acts with diſappointment.; he is flighted in 
men's converſations, overlooked in their aſ- 
ſemblies, &c. But from whence, / alas! has 
he this treatment ? from a creature that has 
only the ſupport of, but not an exemption 


from the wants, for which he deſpiſes him; 2 


"00; ſuch is the unaccountable inſolence of 
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5 man, he will not ſee, that he who 1 is ſup- 
ported, is in the ſame claſs of natural neceſſity, 
as he that wants a ſupport; and to be helped 
| Irpplies to be indigent. 
A man is not judged by the internal quali- = 
fications of his mind, but by the extent of 
his houſe. One who as been in buſineſs, _ 
and has not gained riches, is ſaid to have done 
poorly, notwithſtanding his mind may be 
formed by the beſt of principles, and his 
actions guided by the higheſt rules of Chriſtian 
benevolence; Which perhaps was the only 
cauſe of his not thriving in temporary wealth 
in an equal degree with fome of his cotempo- 
| Taries, While ſome who live as © without 
God in the world,” thoughtleſs of every con- 
cern but accumulating wealth, are eſteemed of 
the firſt rank in the community, and the moſt | 
able members of ſociety. So much is the 
truth of that ſaying verified, W 15 Money 
commands all things.” 
_ Amidſt the miſeries to which W life | 1 
liable, nothing is ſo generally dreaded as po- 
verty; ſince it expoſes mankind to diſtreſſes 
that are but little pitied, and to the contempt 
of thoſe who have no natural endowments 
ſuperior to our own, Every other difficulty 
or danger a man 1s enabled to encounter with 
courage and alacrity, becauſe he knows that 
His ſucceſs will meet with applauſe, for bra- 
very will always find its Vf but in 
poverty every virtue is obſcured, and no con- 
duc can entirely ſecure a man from reproach. 
_ Cheerfulneſs (as an admirable author ob- - 
 Herves) is here inſenfibility, and dejeRion 
Lullcnnefs ; 3 its hardſhips are without honour, 
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| and labours without reward. Notwithſtanding 


this, there is no ſtation more favourable to the 


growth of virtue, where the ſeeds of it are pre- 
viouſly fown in the mind. But when poverty 
is felt in its utmoſt extreme, it then becomes 
exceſſi vely dangerous, and ſome deviations from 


rectitude, are perhaps impoſſible to be avoided. 


Voice is covered by wealth, and virtue by po- 


How many abject ſouls there are, who eſteem 


rhe want of wealth as a want of virtue? 
A confciouſfneſs of the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, tell us, though we are unfortunate, it is 
not becauſe - we are more undeſerving than 
Sthers; nor is our N arm depreſſed by a 


ſenſe of our poverty. We can ſee in idea 


Cincinnatus, the great dictator, preparing on 
his hearth the homely repaſt, with thoſe hands 
that had ſubdued the enemies of his country, 

and borne the triumphal laurel ; reflect that 
Socrates, the reformer, and Memnius Agrippa, 
the arbiter of his country, had been, the one 


maintained, and the other buried by contribu- 
tion. And the great Scipio Africanus had been 


ſo poor, that the portion of his daughters were 

paid by the public; who then would repine at 

adoption into a family that has been honoured 
by fuch illuſtrious anceftors? 5 


PRAISE. | 


Praiſe is the tribute due to virtuous deeds, 
and though. it is heartily to be deſpiſed, when 

it comes from the lips of bad men, when we 

hape not a true title to it; yet it is not to be 
_ eſteemed diſagreeable, or diſcreditable when 


beſtowed. 


% 
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beſtowed upon occaſions where it is really due, 
and by thoſe who are really judges of virtue. 
Praiſe is the reward of noble actions: What 
is more animating to our commanders both by 
ſea and land, than the aſſurance of their coun- 
try's applauſe, for their heroic behaviour. 
Praiſe is only to be given when truly merited, 
and then not in the preſence of the party to 
whom it is due. When Telemachus repaired - 
to the aſſembly of the confederate kings, after 
the death of Adraſtus, and the Daunians deſired 
peace, we are told, that as ſoon as they eſpied 
bien they were all huſhed in expeQation to hear 
him diſcourſe ; this made him bluſh, and he 
could not be prevailed upon to ſpeak. The 
_ Praiſes that were given him by public acclama. — 
tions, on account of his late action, added to his 


baſhfulneſs ſo, that he would gladly have hid 


| himſelf. At length, he deſired as a favour, that 
they would deſiſt from commending him: not 


but that I am a lover of praiſe, ſaid he, eſpe. 


cially when it comes from ſuch good judges of 


virtue; but, I am afraid of loving it too much. 


Praiſes are apt to corrupt men; they fill them 


full of themſelves, and render them vain and 


preſumptuous; we ought equally to merit and 
decline them ; there is a great likeneſs between 
the juſteſt and the falſeſt praiſes. | Juſt praiſes 


are ſuch as you will give me in my abſence, 


if I am ſo happy as to deſerve them. If you 
believe me to be really good, you ought alſo 
to believe that I am willing to be modeſt, and 
would fear vanity ; ſpare me, therefore, if you 

have any eſteem hs me, and do not praiſe me 


as if I were a man fond of ſuch things, A 
N man ought to bluſh, when he E praiſed for 
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* perfection he does not poſſeſs, Be 00 5 


how you receive praiſe; from good men 


neither avoid it nor glory in it; from bad men 

neither deſire nor expect it. -Ta be praiſed 

of them that are evil, or for that which is 
evil, is equal diſhonour; he is happy in his 
merit who is e * the good, and emulated : 


= by the bad. 


Of folly, vice, Reeaſe, men > praud.s we Ry 5 

And (ſtranger ſtill) of blockheads' flattery; 

| Whoſe praiſe deſames; as if a fool ſhould mean, 
1 5 By ſpitting on your face to make i it clean. 


They who deſerve leaſt praiſe themſelves, 7” 
ways allow it leaſt to others; for the poor in 


merit, like all other poor, envy thoſe of ſu- 


perior worth, and would een vg them 


| _ down to. their own level. 


The underſtanding; is by nothing more eaſily A 
vanquiſhed than the artillery of praiſe, eſpeci- 


ally if accompanied with the ideas of truth and 
. gravity: it makes its Way to the heart, without 


Sppoſition; and the ſenſe and dignity of the 
ſpeaker conſpire with our natural love of it, to 


5 give it-the ſanRion of lincerity. 


None are worthy to give true praiſe, but ſuch 
as are themſelves praiſe worthy. : 
Praiſe from the common people i is generally . 
_ falſe, and rather follows vain perſons. than vir- 


tuous. 


Let us conſtantly Tilton reafon, ſays Mon- 5 


5g taigne, and let the public approbation tollow us a 
the ſame way, if it pleaſes. 


How ſatirical is that praiſe which ods 85 


2 man for virtues; that all the world! knows he . 


has not. | 
There | 


There is this good in commendation, that it 
© helps to confirm us in the practice of virtue, 
Ihe character of the perſon who commends 
you is to be co 
on his eſteem. _ 


The praiſe of a w 


% 


us vain—unleſs we catch—and check iis rifing 


Progre 8. 


Siüincerity and candour ought to ſeaſon every 


action of our lives, and even have place in ſuch 


conteſts as we may be engaged in with our 


enemies 


* 


Prayer unaccompanied with a fervent love of 
_ God, is like a lamp-unlighted; the words of 


the one without love being as unprofitable, as 
the oil and cotton of the other without flame. 


Our wants,” ſays the late Biſhop of London 
(Dr. Gibſon), “are daily, and the temptations . 


which draw our hearts from God, to the things 
of this world, are daily, and upon both theſe 


accounts our prayers ought alſo to be daily.” 


The ſaid doctor gives the following advice: 
Our morning prayers willalways moſt pro- 


perly begin with thankſgivings to Almighty | 
God, our Creator and Preſerver. In the next 
place a ſolemn dedication of ourſelves to his 
ſervice. This followed by petitions, viz. for 


his grace and aſſiſtance to ourſelves, — for the 
like in behalf of others. The evening prayers 


nſidered, before you ſet a value — 


orthy perſon, of whoſe good 

ſenſe, penetration and underſtanding we have 
an exalted opinion, is certainly though pleaſ- 

ing to _the ſenſe, a moſt dangerous thing; it 


1 


to begin in the ſome order, only a confeſſion 
ol ſins at the end of the day, and petition muſt 
tand in the place of morning dedication—and 
the concluſion ſhould be with a petition for 
reſt and protection, inſtead of that for a bleſſing 
on our buſineſs, —For the Sabbath, the great 
day of reſt, &c,” Let your prayers be ever fo 
1 2 tn the form and expreſſien, or let your 
heart accompany them with a devotion ever ſo 
intenſe, ſtill be very careful to avoid the dan- 
y rg error of imagining that any merit ariſes 


1 tom the moſt perfect performance of them. 


They become acceptable to God through Chriſt 
alone; and are the means, indeed, to make 
vou good; but the goodneſs itſelf is not in 


them, no more than a favour among men can 


be faid to be deſerved, becauſe aſked with 
humility, propriety and elegance. If there- 
fore you were to.truſt merely in them, 'twould _ 
be making idols of your prayers ;—it would de 

| putting them in-place of e | 
which is quite contrary to praying (as an un- 
' worthy ſinner) in the name of CHRIST. 
I we have not recourſe to God with the 
mind and thoughts that we ought, it looks as if 
we expected nothing from him; or rather 

| {ſeeing our remiſſneſs and indolence) it may be 
laid, that we do not deſerve to obtain—that we 
do not value the things that we ſeem to aſk, 
Yet, God would have what is aſked of him 
aſked with earneſtneſs; and far from taking 
our importunity ill, he is in ſome manner well 
Pleaſed with it. For, in fine, He is the only 
_ debtor who thinks himſelf obliged for he 
demands that are made upon him. He is the 
only one that pays what we never lent _ 

Zz n eded ego OR 


HRIST'S atonement, 


The more he ſees us preſs him, the more liberal 
he is. He even gives that he does not owe, 
If we coldly aſk, he defers his liberalities; not 
| becauſe he does not love to give, but becauſe 
he would be preſſed, and becaule violence is 
on WOE ( op and We 
LIertullian ſays ſomething like this, of the 


_ prayers that the primitive Chriſtians made 7 


in common. We meet together, ſays he, as 
if we conſpired to take by our prayers what 
we aſk of him; this violence is pleaſing to him, 
St. Paul ingeniouſly explains what Chriſt 
teaches in the Goſpel, that heaven is taken by 
violence; ** do violence to God,” ſays he, 
ſeize the kingdom of heaven. He that forbids 
us to touch another's goods, rejoices to have 
his own invaded: He that condemns the vio- 
lence of avarice, praiſes that of faith 
As the bones of the human frame connected 
together, form the ſkeleton of a man, ſo repen- 
tance, faith, hope, charity, love, zeal, a 
patience, reſignation, hatred of ſin, purity of 
52lang and holineſs of life, all united e Fog FP 
make a Chriſtian ; but muſt be accompanied 
with prayer, the breath of the new creature, or 
they will prove like dead corps, lifeleſs and 


inactive. 


Going to prayer with bad affections „ is like 


paying one's levee in an undreſs. 


4 , 


All prayer muſt be made with faith and hope: ; 


| He who would pray with effect, muſt live with 


care and piety: Our prayers muſt be fervent, 
Intenſe, earneſt and importunate, Our defires 
muſt be laſting, and our prayers frequent and 
continual, God hears us not the ſooner for 
our many words, but much the ſooner for our 
d d © 


> 


r 


earneſt defire, A long prayer and a ſhorr dif. 
fer not in their capacities of being accepted; 
for both of them take their value, according to 
+ Tg of ſpirit, and the charity of the 
player. TI hat-prayer which. is ſhort, by rea- 
ſion of an impatient ſpirit, dullneſs, ſlight of 
holy things, or ingifferency of deſires, is very 
often criminal, always imperfect; and that 
prayer which is long out of oſtentation, ſuper- 
ſtition, or a trifling ſpirit, is as criminal and 
imperfect, as the other in their ſeveral inſtances. 
We muſt be careful in all our prayers to 
attend our preſent work, having a preſent 
mind, not wandering upon impertinent things, 
nor diſtant from our words, much leſs contrary 
at OT iba yore og 
Often pray, and you ſhall pray oftner; and 
- when you are accuſtomed to frequent devotion, 
it will ſo. inſenſibly unite to your nature and 
affections, that it will become a trouble to you 
to omit your uſual or appointed-prayers; and 
what you obtain at firſt by doing violence to 
your inclinations, at laſt will be left with as 
much unealineſs, as that by which at firſt it en- 
e N „ 


PLEASURE. 
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5 | There is but one ſolid pleaſure in life, and 
that is, our duty. How miferable then, how 


unwiſe, -hew unpardonable are they, who make 


that a pain. 


He that reſigns the world, is in a conſtant 
poſſeſſion of a ſerene mind, but he who follows 
the pleaſures of ir, meets with nothing but re- 
morſe and confuſion, 9 _ EG. pa ins 
The temperate man's pleaſures are durable, 
e 3 becauſe 


| becauſe they are regular; and all his life is 
calm and ſerene, becaufe it is innocent. 


How wretched is it to conſider the care and 

_ coſt laid out upon luxury and ſhew, and the 
general negle& of thoſe ſhining habits of the 
mind, which ſhould ſet us off in real and ſolid. 
excellencies. When pleaſure is predominant, 


all virtves are of courſe excluded. © 


2 If ſenſuality 1s pleaſure, beaſts are h 2 ppier 3 | 
than men; but human felicity is lodged in the 


ſoul, not in the fleſh, _ 


To 18 


f 3 
& « ** P 


| Would you—or would you not, with pleaſure live? 


- *Tis virtue can alone the bleſſing give; Chl 
Wich ardent ſpirit her alone purſue, - * 
And with contempt all other pleaſures view, 


8 


The pleaſure | of virtue, of charit y, and of 


learning, is true and laſting pleaſure. 


The man whoſe heart"is replete with pure 
and unaffected piety, who looks upon the 


Father of Nature in that juſt and amiable light, 


which all his works reflect upon him, cannot 
fail of taſting the ſublimeſt pleaſure, con- 
templating the ſtupendous and innumerable 
effects of infinite goodneſs, Whether he looks 
abroad on the natural or the moral world, his 
reflections muſt ſtill be attended With delight; 
and the ſenſe. of his own unworthineſs, ſo far 


from leſſening, will increaſe his pleaſure, while 


it places the forbearing and indulgence of his 

creator in a ſtill more intereſting point of view, 
Here his mind may dwell upon the preſent, 

look back to the paſt, or ſtretch forward into 
futurity with equal ſatisfaction; and, the 


more he indulges contemplation, the higher will 


his : 
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nis delight arife. Such a diſpoſition as this, 


ſeems. to be the moſt, ſecure foundation on 


which the fabric of pleaſure can be built. 
The contemplation of the beauties of the 

univerſe, the cordial enjoyments of friendſhip, 
the tender delights of love, and the rational 
_ pleaſures of religion, are open to all; and they 


are, all of them, capable of giving that real 
happineis contended on " Thef: . | « 
_ fountains from which. true pleaſure ſprings, 
it is no wonder that many ſhould be impelled 
to ſay, they have not yet found it, and ſhould 
ſtill ery out, Who will ſhew us any good.” 
They ſeek it. every way but the true way. 
They want a, heart for deyotion, humanity, 
friendſhip, and love; and a taſte for whatever 
is truly beautiful and admirable 


being the only 


„ E. 


= Lvery man, | however | little, makes a figure 20 


JJ na i IE 

Pride, by a. great miſtake, is commonly _ 

taken for a greatneſs of ſoul ; as if the ſoul 
was to be ennobled by vice: For that pride is 
one of the moſt enormous of vices, I think no 


reaſonable man can diſpute: It is the baſe 


offspring of weakneſs, imperfection, and ig- | 


norance ; fince, were we not weak and im- 


perfect creatures, we {hould not be deſtitute of 

oo knowledge of ourſelves ; and had we that 
knowledge, we oi 
proud. Put, on the contrary, true humility 

is a certain mark of a bright reaſon, and ele- 


it were impoſſible we ſhould be 


vaied ſoul, as being the natural conſequences 


| | of they, When we come to haye our minds | 


nee - oo 


THE. HIVE. Wy 


cleared by th from thoſe thick miſts that 


our diſorderly paſſi ions throw about them; 


when we come to diſcern more perfectly, and 
conſider more nearly the immenſe. power and 
goodneſs, the infinite glory and duration of 
God; and to make a compariſon between 


theſe perfections of his, and our own frailty 


and weakneſs, and the ſhortneſs and uncer- 
tainty of our beings, we ſhould humble our- 


_ ſelves even into the very duſt before him. 
Titles, riches, and fine houſes, 19. no 


more to the making of one man better than 
another, than the finer ſaddle to the making 
the better horſe. And it truly ſhews a poor 
ſpirit, for one man to take theſe paltry advan- 
tages of another; it muſt be intrinſic worth 


in any creature, that muſt give it the prefer- 


. ence to another. If he is ambitious to excel 
his fellows, let it be in ſomething that belongs 
to himſelf; ſomething that demonſtrates him 
to be a better creature. Let him contend in 
virtue, which alone is capable to put a great 
1 difference between man and man; and whoe- 
ver f the advantage there, has reaſon to 
value TT 7 ene 180 Win never mae bim . 


| : round. 


of all che cauſes which. 1 to blind 
Man's erring reaſon, and miſguide the mind 
| What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules, 
Is pride, the never failing vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth denied, 
She gives in large recruits of peedful priced; 


For as in bodies, thus in ſouls we fd. 
"What wants in blood and ſpirits ſwelPd with wind ; 
wy. . Pride, 
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piide, ber wit Haan, bd ſteps th to out TER 

And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſeQ. 
If once right reaſon. drives that cloud AWAY 11 
Truth breaks upon us with reſiſtleſs dax. 
Truſt not yourſelves, but your defects to know, 9 
| Make uſe of gag __ won Oy foe. oY wt 


le wid winks no man e tim but ihe 15 


8 virtue, none below him but for his vice, can 5 


neper be ob ſeququs in a wrong . 
That is a mean and deſpicable kind of pride, 


4 cahat meaſures'worth by the gifts of fortune, 


the greateſt portion of which 1 is too often in 
de hands of the leaft deſetving. 


None are ſo invincible as your half. witted 0 


people, who know juſt enough. to excite their 
pride, but not fo much as 40 cure their! isno- 8 
e ape 1 Harn 380 nls 


The little fout that tobberſes' no higher than 


| the looking glaſs, and a fantaſtic drefs, may 
; help to make up the ſhew of the world; but 


cannot be reckoned among the rational inhabi-. 


tants of it. If they who affect an outward | 


L ? A * 
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By i igyorance 18 pride . 1 
Y 3 Thoſe moſt allume vi know * tas; $1 


- ſhew, knew how —_— deride their trivial : 
_ taſte; they would be a 


and grow wiſer; and beſtow their ſuperfluitics | 


amed of themſelves, 


in helping the needy, and beiricading : the ne- 5 
e >>" A 5 
Proud men never have friends; Mitheyk in 


proſpetity, becauſe they know no body wor - 


in 9 1 e ger 5 
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Their own falſe balance gives them weight, 
But ev'ry other finds them light. 


- Men of fine parts, they ſay, are proud; I 
anſwer, dull people are feldom ſo, and both 
act upon an appearance of reaſon. Pride and 
modeſty are ſometimes found to unite together 
in the ſame character; and the mixture is as 
falutary as that of wine and. water. The 
worſt combination is that of avarice and 
The man of ſhew is vain; the reſerved man 
js proud more properly, The one has greater 
depth, the other a more lively imagination, 
Perſons of proud yet abject ſpirits, will deſ- 
piſe you for thoſe diſtreſſes, for which the 
generous mind will pity, and endeayour to 
befriend you; a hint only to whom you ſhould _ 
__ diſcloſe, and from whom you ſhould conceal 


ee „ 
Aide. 


KReading is to the mind what exerciſe is to 
the body; as by one health is preſerved, 
ſtrengthened and invigorated ; by the other, 
virtue (which is the health of the mind) is 
| kept alive, cheriſhed and confirmed. There 
are perſons. who ſeldom take a book in their 
hand, but to diſcover the faults it may in their 
opinion contain; the merit of the work is the 
leaſt of their conlideration ; they can paſs over a 

many fine ſentiments, and rhetorical ex preſſi: 
ons, without the leaſt regard; but to whatever 1 

they think obſcure, abſurd, and impertinent, 
they are ſure to afford no quarter: many 


03 perfections 


„ THE Hive. 
perfections cannot atone for a few imper- 
 Tections with them, they mult have a per- 
tect piece or none; ſuch perfons ought tot to 
read at all; they are not fit to judge of what 
they do read. For every wan of ſenſe and 
_ _ _ eandour, who reads in hay to reap the benefit 
3 of reading, will give merit its due, wherever 
hae finds it, and be cautious how he commends, 
When I meer with a great many beanties in a 
piece, J am not offended with a few fanlts, 
which might have eſcaped the author through 
inadvertency, or which the impotency of hu- 
man nature could not ſo well provide againſt, 
Sometimes, too, what is very clear in a book, 
ſcems t& us obſcure, for want of reading it 


with ſufficient attention. 


We ſhould not read a book on purpoſe to 
lin its faults; but, purely to underftand it. 
Whoever thinks a faultlels piece to fee, 
Tbinks what ne'e r was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall bez 
In ev'ry work regard the writer's end. 
Siace none can compaſs more than they intend, = 


Oft all the diverſions of life, there is none 
ſo proper to fill up its empty ſpaces, as the 
reading of uſeful and entertaining authors; 
and with that the converſation of a well choſen 
Fer gonna ee 
Py reading we enjoy the dead; by conver- 
ſatlon the living; and by contemplation our- 
elves. Reading enriches the memory, con- 
verſation poliſhes the wit, and contemplation 
improves the judgment. Of theſe, reading 
is the moſt important, which furniſhes both 
1 


ide other. 


„ Inn yr. 


"It muſt be allowed, that flow reading i is the. 


CTY 


| ae and ſureſt way to knowledge. 


will tend more to the im 


rovement of the un- 
| da lupe 


than a mul:ifarious reading of all 


the ſuperficial writers, who have e to 


J literary fame. 


t we would perpetuate our fame or repota- 
tion, we muſt do things worth writing, or 


write things worth reading. 


I I think a perſon may as well be aiices—fo 
| they can be only ſaid to dream—who read ary 
thing, but with a view of improving their mo- 
rals, or regula.ing their conduct. Nothing in 
this life, after health and virtue, is more elti- 


mable than knowledge—nor is there any thing 


| fo eaſily attained, or ſo cheaply purchaſed— _ 
ſtill, and the expence 
| but time, which if we do not ſpend, we can- 
| no ſave, —In the world, you are ſubje& to 
_ every fool's humour. —In a liorary you make 


the labour on'y ſitting 


wit ſubject io yours. 


wy LE 
8 any great readers load their memories, 
Without exercifing their judgments; and make 
lumber- rooms of their heals, inſtead of fur- , 


niſhing them uſefully, 
Were the Bible but conſidered impartially 


and attentively, in its moſt advantageous 


p lights, as it contains all the written revelation 


of God's will now extant, as it is the baſis of 
our national religion, and gives vigour and 


8 {pirit to all our ſocial laws, as it is the moſt 


ancient, and conſequently curibus collection of 
and poli- 


| hiſtorical incidents, moral precepte, 
tical inſtitutlons, as the ſtile of it is, in ſome 
places, mu; lublime aud Pen. 


A 


requent peruſal of a tew well choſen books, 
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underſtood; much pretended to, but ery little 
; Prac- 


- 


lifting up, of the hands and eyes, but In the 
and decent behaviour are things very fit and 
reaſonable, being all that the body can pay; 
but it is inward lincerit alone that can render 
Much leſs does religion 
h 

MP 


— 


| 5 e 1 I | 4 1 
a a conſtant love, obedience, and adoration of 
him. And to an undoubted aſſurance, that 
.the, ſame power and goodneſs that created man, 
will for eyer preſerve, and protect him, if be 
perſeveres in the ſincere performance of his 
| 9 The body can have no other ſhare in 
religion, than by its geſtures to repreſent and 
diſcover the bent and 8 of the mind, 
which repreſentations alfo are, but too often 
falſe and treacherous, deluding thoſe that be- 
hold them, into the opinion of a ſaint, but 
truly diſcovering a notorious hypocrite to God, 
Who ſees how diſtant his intentions are from 
his pretences. People are as much deceived 
themſelves, as they deceive others, who think 
to uſe religion as they do their beſt clothes, 
only wear it to church and on Sundays, to ap- 
_ pear. fine, and to make a ſhew, and with them, 


\ 


uty. 


— 
20 


as ſoon as they come home again, lay it aſide 


carefully, for fear of wearing it out: That 
religion is good for nothing that is made of ſo 


* 
o 


light a ſtuff as will not endure wearin 


; | ' + bl 
which ought to be a conſtant, covering for ihe $ 
ſoul, as the ſkin is to the body, not to be di- 
vided from it; diviſion being the ruin of both. 
Nor muſt it be thought that religion conſiſts 


» 


in bending the Knees, which is a fitting 


10 ofture of humility ; but in the, fervent and 
humble - adoration of the ſoul. Nor in the 


- C 


warmth of the affection. Outward peſt 


them both acceptable. Much leſs does religi 
conſiſt in diſmal, looks and ſout faces, w is 
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only ſhews'that it is very unpalatable to thoſe | 
who make them; and it ſeems as if they were 
_ ſwallowing of ſomething that went grievouſly 
_ © agaidſt their ſtomachs: Tis likewiſe to be 
_ . conſidered, the frequency and fervency of pray- 
ers give them acceptance, not the length of 
them. That one prayer rightly addreſſed to 
God from a well diſpoſed mind; is more effi- 
 eacious than ten ſermons careleſsly heard, and 
more careleſsly practiſed. But hearing being 
a much eaſier duty than praying, becauſe it 
can often change into eps, is therefore 
- Preferred to it, by a great many people. But 
if, in the end, their profound ignorance will 
not excuſe them, I am ſure their ſtupid obſti- 
nacy never will. But there are ſo many virtues | 
required in order to praying rightly,” that peo- 
ple think, perhaps, that it would take up too 
much time and pains, to acquire them. And 
they are much in the right, if they think their 
prayers will be inſignificant without them, 
and that an ill man can never pray well, and 
0 purpoſe, for the ſtream will always partake 
of the fountain. And if the mind, which is 
; . of all our addreſſes to God, be vi- 
Ciqoils and impure, the prayers which proceed 
from it, muſt needs be ſullied with the ſame 
pollutions. But, on the contrary, if the mind 
Nia wat i rtbous, all that proceeds from 
it will de plealing and accepted. And as to 
dejected looks and à ſorrowful countenance, 
they are no wiſe graceful in religion, which is 
ſo far from being a melancholy thing, that it 
| "cal never appear diſpleaſing, or tirelome to a 
mind where wiſdom and” virtue do not firſt 
 *ſcem troubleſome ; for wiſdom inſtructing the 
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- foul to nd bir,” inks it likewiſe to 


ſerye and obey God readily and chearfully ; 3 for 


that which appears reaſonable to a wile man, 
will always appear delightful ; and religion is 
that very ſame reaſon and wiſdom, whaſe ways 


are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all whoſe paths | 


are Ne nl #6 
Were men ſenſible TP the. happineſs that re- <2 
uptuous man 


ſults from true religion, the vo 
would there ſeek. his pleaſure, | the covetous 
man his wealth, and the ambitious man his 


ME. | 
: Men who A dellitute of elaine i are . 
far from being learned philoſophers, that hey 
ought, not to be eſteemed, ſo much as dene 
ble „ 

KReligion is fo. for, from 8 men of 
any innocent pleaſure or comfort of human 
life, that it purifies the pleaſures of it, and 
renders them more grateful and generous. And 
| beſides this, it brings mighty pleaſures of its 
on; thoſe of a glorious hope, a ſerene mind, 

a calm and undiſturbed conſcience, which do 
5 * out-reliſh the moſt Rudied and artificial 

luxuries... 
Neither human 1 nor 8 virtue 
— unſupported by religion, are equal to the 
trying ſituations that often, occur in life. 
As little appearance as there is of religion i in 
the world, there is a great deal of its influence 

felt in its affairs, — nor can any who have been 
_ religiouſly educated, ſo root out the principles 


of it, but, like nature, they will retutn again, 


and give checks and interruptions to guilty 
purſuits, —There can be no real happineſs 


without religion and virtue, and the aſhſtance 


of 
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of God's grace and holy Spirit to Mrect our 


lives, in the true purſuit of it. "Happineſs, 1 
contend, is only to be found in religion—in the 
conſciouſneſs of virtue and a ſure and certain 
hope of a better life, which brightens all our 
proſpects, and leaves no room to dread diſap- 
poithtments,—becauſe the expectations of it 


are built upon a Tock, Whoſe foundations ars 
as deep as thoſe of heaven or hell. So 


ſtrange and unaccountable a creature is man! 
he is ſo framed, that he cannot but purſue hap- 


pineſs—and yet, unlefs he is made ſometimes 
miſerable, how apt is he to miſtake the why: 15 
which can only lead him te the accompliſh- 
ment of all his wiſhes.— What pity it is that 
the ſacred name of religion ſhould ever have 
been borrowed, and employed in ſo bad a 
Vork, as in covering over pride ſpiritual pride, 
the worſt of pride, —hypocriſy, ſelf. love, co- 
vetouſneſs, extortion, cruelty and revenge. 
or that the fair form of virtue ſhould have been 
thus difguiſed, and for ever drawn into ſuſpici- 
on, from the unworthy uſes of this kind, to 
which the artful and abandoned have often put 
ber. Some people paſs through life, ſoberly and 
religiouſly enough, without knowing why, or 
beck about it, but from force of habit mere- 
ly. Again, ſome think it ſufficient to be good 
Chriſtians; without being good men,—ſo ſpend 
their lives in—drinking, cheating—and pray- 


Ing. * | 5 | - 53 ; h 
+4 + rue religion gives an habitual ſweetneſs 
and complacency, which produces genuine po- 
liteneſs, without injury to ſincerity; it pre- 
ſerves the mind from every unfair bias, Rs 
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(lines it to temper juſtice with mercy in all Its 


5 judgments upon others. 

Keligion is the beſt armour in the world, 
but the worſt cloak. rs 

Divine meditations do not only in power 


 Tubdue all ſenſual pleaſures, but far exceed . 


them in ſweetneſs and delight. 

To be furious in religion is to be irrdigiculy 
religious. Perſecution can be no argument to 
perſuade, nor violence the way to converſion. | 


Were angels, if they look into the ways of 
men, to give in their catalogue of worthies, 
how different would it be from that which any 
of our own ſpecies would draw up? We are 


_ dazzled with the ſplendor of titles, the oſtenta- 


tion of learning, and the noiſe of victories, Ke. 
They, on the contrary, ſee the philoſopher i in 


the cottage, who poſſeſſes a ſoul in thanktulneſs, 


under the preſſure of what little minds call 
poverty, and diſtreſs. The evening's walk of 


a wiſe man is more illuſtrious in their ſight, 
than the march of a general, at the head of a 


hundred thouſand men. A contemplation of 
God's works, a generous concern for the good 
of mankind, and unfeigned exercife of humility | 


only—denominate men great and glorious. 
What can be more ſuitable to a rational 


creature, than to employ reaſon to contemplate. 
that divine Being, which is both the author of 


its reaſon, and the nobleſt object about which it 


| can poſſibly be employed. 
All our wiſdom and happineſs conſiſt ſom-- 
marily in the knowledge of God and ourſelves. 
. know, and to do, is the. compendium of D 


our duty. 
We have a great work on our hands, the 
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JF 
goſpel promiſes to believe, the commands to 
obey, temptations to reſiſt, paſſions to con- 
9085 ; and this muſt be done, or we are un- 


done; therefore look to heaven for the power. 


Religion is exalted reaſon, refined from the 


_ groſler parts of it. It is both the foundation 


reſidetbh. 


and crown of all virtues. It is morality raiſed 


_ nearer to heaven, the only place were perfection 


The greateſt wiſdom is, to keep our eye 


_ perpetually on a future judgment, for the direc. 
tion and government of our lives; which will 
furniſh us with ſuch principles of action, as 


cannot be ſo well learned elſewhere, _ 


Hlow miſerable. is that man, that cannot 
look backward, without ſhame, nor forward 


without terror! What comfort will his riches 
afford him in his extremity; or what will all 


ſenſual pleaſures," his vain and empty titles, 


robes, dignities, and crowns avail him in the 
day of his diſtreſs, | CE TE ST Ce Lions 
. 'Tis greatly wiſe to talk with our paſt hours; 525 
Jo aſk them, what report they bore to hea-v n, 
And how they might have borne more welcome news, 


, REPENTANCE, 


9 


True repentance is that ſaving grace wrought 


in the ſoul, by the ſpirit of God, whereby a 
| ſinner is made to ſee, and be ſenſible of his lin, 
is grieved and humbled before God on account 
of it, not ſo much for the puniſhment to which 
| fin has made him liable, as that thereby God is + 
diſhonoured and offended; his laws yiolated 5 


pp T n HIVE.  -m$ 
and their own ſoul polluted and defiled: And 


this grief ariſes from love to God, and is ac- 
companied with a hatred of fin, a fixed reſolu- 
tion to forſake it, and expectation of favour *' 
and forgiveneſs through the merits of CHRIST; 
this is evangelical repentance. The inſenſi- 
dility of a ſinner, the want of regret and pe- 
nitence, after having finned, provokes God 
© more than the n HIdh 7H k RT, 
When God is angry with us, it is not 
through a principle of hatred, that he ſhews his 
anger, it is to draw us to him, even in the time 
of anger. Salvian gives the following ingeni= 
ous deſcription of repentant finners, who far 
from coaverſion are always relapſing into ſin. 
They act every thing in ſuch a manner, that 
one may ſay, they do not ſo much repent of 
their ſins, as they afterwards do of that repent- 
ance, They ſeem by their behaviour, not to 
be lo ſorry for their ill life, as that they have 
| promiſed to live a good one. — Ho terrible is 
conviction and guilt, when they come too late 
%%% En 


To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 
(Tho? but endeavour with ſincere intent) | 
Mine ear ſhall not be flow, mine eye not ſhut, 
And I will place within them as a guide 
Mine umpire Conſcience, whom if they will hear, 
Light after light well us'd, they ſhall attain; 
And to the end perſiſting, ſafe arrive. 
This my long ſuff'rance, and my day of grace, 
They who neglect and ſcorn, ſhall never taſte; 
But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more 
That they may ſtumble on, and deeper fall: 
And none but ſuch from mercy J exclude, | 
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It is better to be. affected with a true peni- 5 
tent ſorro'y for ſin, than to be able to reſolye 

the moſt difficult caſes about it. . 
The time preſent is the only time we have to 


0 repent in, to ſerve God, to do good to men, to 


improve our knowledge, to exerciſe our e 
and to prepare for a bleſſed immortality. 

We mays ſlrike up bargains, and make con- 5 
tracts by proxy, but all men muſt work out 
their own ſalvation in perſon. How irra- 
tional is a late repentance. Muſt the body be 
_ beſieged with ſickneſs, before the work be done _ 
on which eternal life depends. Se, 


Who ſets about, bath helf perform'd the deed, 
Pare to be wiſe, and—if you would ſucceed 
Begin. The man who has it in his power 

Jo practice virtue, and protracts the hour, | 
Waits till the river paſs away; but lo! 
Een it flows—and will for ever flow. Lo 


He who repents truly, is greatly Cell: 
for his paſt ſins; not with a ſuperficial ſigh or. 


tear, but a pungent afflitive ſorrow ; ſuch. 


a forrow as hates the ſin ſo much, that the 
truly contrite man would rather chooſe to die 


than act it any more. A holy life is the only : 


perfection of repentance, and the firm ground 
upon which we caſt, the anchor of our hopes, 
in the mercies of God through Jeſus Chriſt. 

A true penitent muſt all the days of his life 


Pray for pardon; NOT think the work completed . 


| ul he dies, 


In ev ry tom , 5 * to 30 Ny 
Theſe two great anchors of thy foul ſecure— p 0 5 
aith 


* 


THE HIVE. 
£ Faith and repentance; firm ſu pports are they, 
When ev'ry other fancied prop and ſtay, 
The more thou 8 links and ſlides away. 


RICHES. 


Riches cover a greater number of faults 


than ever charity has done. 


Riches cannot purchaſe w orthy e 3 
they make us neither wiſer nor healthier.— 
None but intellectual Pleaſures 3 are What we 


5 can properly call our own. _ 


A fine coat is but a livery, when the 1 5 
who wears it diſcovers no more ſenſe than a 


footman. 


A great fortune ; in the Fands of a el is a 4 
great misfortune, The more riches a fool has, 


the greater fool he is. All the treaſures of 


| the earth, are not to be compared to the on 


. Nin of e ſoul. 
Eating and drinking, vain mirth, news, 


play, and the like, are their conftan enter- 
who know no other pleaſure, than 


: tainment; 
what their five ſenſes furniſh them with, 


It is an inſolence in the wealthy 10 affix, as 
much as in them lies, the character of a man 


wt his circumſtances, 


Think not, O man! that thou art way great, 

| Becauſe thon haft, perhaps, a large eſtate, _ 
Or may'ft the greateſt earthly honours bear, 
For too—too many thus miſtaken are; 
But let your virtuous ations Gaul y prove 
Lou truly merit uriverſal love. 
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Greatneſs alone in virtue? $ es, 


| None' 8 truly rat, but he who's: truly good. on 
| Riches have no real rants except in the a 
e oi ee | 
3 A B B A T u. 


4 " * — 


This 5 che eig to man has | given, Ty. 
By juſt decrees to plume his ſoul for heav' n, NG 
And publicly to join in grateful praiſe, 


= For all the bleſſings of their other 1 1 


T bis ſmall return he ſurely may expect, 

And will as ſurely puniſh its neglect. 
On this, his da y, neceſſity alone, I 
For abſence from the temple. can atone. 


Upon the Lord's day we muſt abſtain roch . 
all ſervile and laborious works, except ſuch as 
are matters of neceſſity, of common life, or 
of great charity. Phe Lord's day being the 
_ .Temembrance of a great blefſing, muſt be a day 
of joy, feſtivity, ſpiritual rejoicing, and thank\- 
giving: therefore let your devorions ſpend 
Themſelves in ſinging, or in reading pfalms, 
in recounting the great works of God, in re- 
membering his mercies, in worfhipping his 
excelleneies, in e his attributes, & c. 


SENSIBILIT) N. | 


"Senfibility of wind and Gnenels of belege, 


are e the attendants. of true Nenne 


It is a melancholy conſideration, that man 


as he advances in life, degenerates in his na- 
ture, and gradually loſes thoſe tender feelings 


which conſtitute one of his higheſt excellencies. 


The tear of i Juvenal, is the 


moſt honourable characteriſtic of humanity. “ 


Whatever real pain may ſometimes be occa- 
ſioned by ſenſibility, is in general counterba- 
lanced by agreeable ſenſations, which are not 
the leſs ſincere and ſoothing, becauſe they do 
not excite the joy of thoughtleſs merriment, 
The anguiſh of the ſympathiſing heart is keen, 
but no lefs exalted are its gratifications. Not- 
_ withſtanding all that has been ſaid on the hap- 
pineſs of a phlegmatic-diſpolition, every one 
Who has formed a true eſtimate of things, will 
 deprecate it as a curſe that degrades his nature. 
It is the negative happineſs of the dulleſt of 
quadrupeds, doomed to the vileſt drudgery. 
Mien deſtitute of delicacy, and that ſolid 
merit which is uſually accompanied with diffi- 


dence, often riſe to the higheſt eminence, ac- 


quire the largeſt fortunes, fill the moſt impor- 
tant offices, and give law to the ſentiments as 


Theſe, which by themſelves conſtitute a good 
heart, when joined to a good head, naturally 
ive 2 greater tendency to virtue than vice: 

2 they are naturally charmed with beauty, 
and aifouſted with every kind of deformity. 
Virtue, therefore, which is amiable 'in the 
eyes of our enemies, muſt have additional 
_ charms for thoſe whoſe ſuſceptibility of beauty _ 
is more delicate and refined; and vice, which 
is naturally loathſome, muſt appear uncom- 
monly odious to thoſe who are uncommonly 
ſhocked at real turpitude. _ „ 
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Wel as ende of others. Theſe, judging 
from themſelves, have no adequate idea of the 


dignity of human nature, and the ons 20h a 
; e of which it is W 


| Yet, if of happineſs this kat can boaſt, 


Let me aver tis thoſe poſſeſs it moſt 


Who kndw ſweet ſenſibility's extremes, „ 

The ſoul's pain'd, pleaſing, tranſitory dreams 3 45 
5 For what inſenſibility can taſte, ; 
Are all but empty pleaſures void of zeſt : 

Give me by tender r to know, 

The ſecret ſprings of ev'ry: ſufferer s woe, 

| My heart ſhall ſhare, my ready wiſh relieve, 

And what T want in pow'r, in pity give. 

Oh! ſhould I, doom'd to exquiſite diſtreſs, 
Feel all the pangs of keen unhappineſs; 
My mis'ry heighten'd by no friend's approach, 

To cheer my dreary ſolitary couch: | 
Fen then, whate'er my tortur'd breaſt endure, 

I would not wiſh leſs feeling for a cure. 

Tis this enſures our high degrees of bliſs, 

In the bleſt realms of pare: fabbutie. er ET 


bu 


01 Senlibilitey! thou 5 1 of Ane a bou 5 
ornament of human nature! unhappy muſt that 
man be, who is void of thee, He mult be a 
monſter in the human form—he muſt aria 
be a ſtranger to thoſe diſpoſitions and affect ions 
of mind Which exalt our ſpecies, and which 
are the ſources of the moſt rc fined pleaſures. 


— 


Say, 


THE u VE. 


Say, who enjoys the happieſt frame of ſoul ; 

Or he who owns ſoft ſympathy's control, 

Or he whoſe boſom never learn'd to glow 

With gen'rous joy, or melt with others? woe . 
Ah! can the heart where human kindneſs lives, 
Aſc the ſolution which its kindneſs gives? 
Say, what is bliſs ? the mind's unclouded day, 

When the calm's ſettled, and the proſpect gay 3 : 
| The ſoft, the delicately temper'd mind, 
Enlarg'd to love, to elegance reſin' d, 


Which, unreſtrain'd by charms of ſordid « care, : 


Springs from the clay to breathe a purer air, 
Beholds with joy the comprehenſive bound, 
e by Benevolence's free hand around; 
(To envious ſpite or peeviſh pride unknown), 3 
Partakes of others? bliſs, imparts its wn; 
Feels the diftreſ s another's breaſt entre 
_ Ceaſes to feel it only when it cures; 


And what it takes' from human . employs | 


As the beſt ſubje& of its future joys. 
Sach is the heart, whence temper'd to the tone 


Of harps ſeraphic, round the eternal throne, 


Heav'n has attun'd with all its ſweeteſt things, 
And keen delight on ev'ry fibre rings. 
By him, thus fram'd, reſponſive nature's ſeen 
In her juſt colours, and her lov'lieſt mein; 
While all her features ſtamp upon his mind, 
Th' impreſſion the Creator's plan defign'd. 
For him philoſophy her truths explore, 

For him wiſe erudition opes her ſtore ; 
For him bright fancy ſpreads her purple wings, 
For him the muſe unlocks her ſacred ſprings, 
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The graces in each chaſter beauty ſhine, 
And virtue moves in majeſty divine. 


Syeet ſenſibility! ſource of all that is pleaſs 
ing in our joys, or painful in eur ſorrows 4 
how acute are thy ſenſations? *Tis from thee 
that we derive the generous concerns, the diſ- 
. Intereſted cares that extend beyond ourſelves, 
and enable us to participate the emotions of 
ſorrows and joys that ate not our o -w). 


SBolitude is a rare attainment, and ſhews a. 
well diſpoſed mind, when a man loves to keep 
dompany with lümſelf; and a virtue as well 
nus advantage to take ſatisſaction, and content 
0 PEI 
Solitude can be well fitted, and ſit right, but 
upon very few perſons. They muſt have 
knowledge enough of the world to ſee the fol- 
lies of it, and virtue enough to deſpiſe all va- 
That calm and elegant ſatisfaction which 
the vulgar call melancholy, is the true and 
proper delight of men of knowledge and virtue. 
What we take for diverſion, is but a mean 
entertainment, in compariſon of knowing our- 
Sir Harry Wotten, who had gone on ſeveral. 
embaſſies, and was intimate with the greateſt 
princes, choſe to retire from all; ſaying, the 
_ utmoſt happineſs a man could attain to, was 
to beat leiſure to be, and to do, good; never 
reflecting on his former years, but with * - 
e ne ar DTS wn N 
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he would for how much have 1 to repent of, 
and how little time to do it in. 3 | 
Prue happineſs is of a retired nature, and ; 
an enemy to pomp and noiſes, It ariſes, in 
the firſt place, from the enjoyment of one's 
"yell 3 ke bs in the next, from the friendſhip 5 
and 490 of a few ſelect compani- 8 
9 85 
Though the NE 1 of fortune, e 
may make us out of humour with the world, 
yet nothing but a noble inclination to virtue 
and aloe, can 28 us Rappy in Tetires 
ment. 5 ES. 
] prefer a private to a public life, - For . 
love my friends, and therefore love but few, 
Phe late amiable Mr. Shenſtone uſed fre. 
quently to ſay, that he was never more happy 
than when alone, except when he had his © 
friends about him. There are, ſays he, indeed, 
; ſome few whom I properly call my friends, 
and in whoſe company I cannot but feel more 
happy than in any ſolitary indulgence of ima- 
gination: but how ſeldom it is that you will : 
allow me theſe extraordinary indulgences? 
Muhen the heart has long been uſed to the "FS 
lighiful ſociety of beloved riends, how dreadful 
is abſence, and how irkſome is ſolitude, But 
- thoſe phantoms yanith before the ſunſhine of 
religion: Solitude and retirement give us the 
opportunity for a wider range of eil, on 
: LY that ennoble friendſhip itſelf, 
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Secrets are e edged tools, and muſt be kept 
from children and from fools, 1 
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He who truſts a Net to his ſervant, makes 
his own man his maſter. 
Secrecy is the cement of friendſhip, When 


Ulyſſes departed to go to the ſiege o Troy, in 


his charge to his friends reſpecting the care of 
Telemachus, who was then in his infancy, he, 
among other things, thus entreats them, above 
all forget not to render him juſt, beneficent, 
ſincere, and faithful in keeping ſecrets.' And 


it is afterwards made a great part in the cha- 


racter of Telemachus, that he knew how to 
| keep a ſecret, without telling any untruths, 
and yet could lay aſide that cloſe myſterious. 
air, ſo common to people that are reſerved. 
He did not ſeem oppreſſed with the burden of 
the ſecret he kept; he always ſeemed eaſj/, 
natural, open, as one that carried his heart 
„ e his lips. But at the ſame time that he 
would tell you every thing that was of no con- 
ſequence, he knew how to ſtop juſt in the 
proper moment, and without proceeding to 
thoſe things which might raiſe ſome ſuſpicion, 
and give a hint of his ſecret. By this means 
his heart was impenetrable and inacceſſible. 


A man without ſecrecy is an open letter for | 


every one to read. 
The itch of knowing ſecrets | is naturally at- „ 
5 tended with another itch of telling eg. 


Premeditate your ſpeeches, words once flown : 
: ore: in the hearers' e your own. 


A proper ſeerecy i is the only fiery of able 
men; ; myſtery is the only ſecret of Weak and 
_ cunning men. The man who tells. nothing, or 
Who tells all, will equally have nothing told 

„„ him. 


E H E H 1vk 


him. If @ fool kno vs 


becauſe he is a fool; 


tell half his ſecret, in- order to conceal the reſt ; 
but there is ſeldont one in which a man muſt 


_ ell all. Great ſkill is neceſſary, to Know how | 


: far to > 80, and where to ſrop. 
SERI ou SNES s. 


Nothing excellent can be dove without ſe- 


riouſneſs, and he that courts wiſdom muſt. Ba. © - 
in earneſt. A ſerious man is one that duly 


and impartially weighs the moment of things, 
ſo as neither to value trifles, nor deſpiſe things 
really excellent; that dwells much at home, 
and ſtudies to know himſelf, as well as men 


and books; that conſiders why he came into 
the world, how great his buſineſs, and how 


how uncertain it is when he 
ſhall leave it, and whither a finer ſhall then 
betake himſelf, when both heaven and earth 


ſhort his ſtay ; 


ſhall fly before the preſence of the Judge ; 
confiders God is always preſent ; and the folly 


— 81 doing what muſt be repented of, and of 


going to hell, when a man may go to heaven. 


Ina "word, that knows how to diftinguiſh be- 


tween a moinent and eternity 


Nothing is more ridiculous, than to be "2 2 


| rious about trifles, apd to be trifing about 
; ſerious matters. 


There are looking- vlaiſes oe. the face, but 5 


none for the mind; that defect muſt be ſup- 
plied by a erious reflection upon one's ſelf. 


. 5 When 32 


5 a ſecret} Is tells it, 
ta knave knows one, he 
tells it wherever it will be his intereſt to tell it. 
There are ſome occaſions in which a man muſt 
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When me external i image eſcapes, let the, in- 
ternal retain and correct it. . 


SLANDER, 


-Stamder | is a propenſity of mind to think: --: 
of all men, a and afterwards to utter ſuch lenti- e 
ments in ſcandalous expreſſions. 


Slanderers are a ſpecies of creatures, ſo great 


ſerve the name of men. They are in general, 


a compoſition of the moſt deteſtable vices, 
pride, envy, hatred, lying, uncharitableneſs, 
&c. and yet it is a lamentable truth, that theſe 
wretches ſwarm in every town, and lurk in 
every village; and actuated hy theſe baſe: prin- 
ciples, are ever buſy in e the characters 
of mankind; none are too great or too good to 
_ eſcape the level of their envenomed darts. If -- 
in high lite they find the greateſt worth, or a 
man in a middling ſtation ſober, honeſt, induſ- 
trious, and afpiring, it is odds that his merit 
alone immediately excites them to exerciſe 
their malignant tongue, and their ſouls reſt 
not, till their bags of poiſon are quite ex- 


hauſted. However ſhocking to the well eulti- 


vated mind this aſſertion may appear, the truth 
is too flagrant, and of too eaſy inveſtigation to 
admit of the leaſt doubt. What account ſuch 
| unhappy creatures will be able to render here- 
after, tor ſo great an abuſe of their time and 


talents, ſo unpardonable an injury to their 


Good 


a {candal to human nature, as ſcarcely to de- 


-—-<» Mp 


neighbour,-and ſo black a violation of the com- 
mand of the goſpel, « love one another,” it is 
„ not difficult 1 to. gaeks, r nor ngrobyb's to think 

= FILES 
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"Good name in man or woman is the imme- 
0 diate Joel: of their foul. | | 


Who ſteals my purſe, { ſteals traſh; "tis fomething, 

deine ; ; | 
Twas mine, *tis his, and may be ſlave to thouſands: 1 

But he that filehes from me my good name, 

ry | | Robs me of that which not enriches him, | 

pe But males me Poor indeed. 


: Spencer. i in his Fairy Que, book 4. cant, 
8. after repreſenting Slander as an old woman, 


ö litting, on 1 the n in a lite cottage, goes | 


| With filthy rags about her ſcattered wide, 
Onawing her nails for follneſs and for ire, 
And chereout ſucking venom to ber parts ent! re 
A foul, and loathly creature to the ſight, 
And in conditions to be loath'd no leſs: 
For ſhe was ſtuft with rancour and deſpite 
Up to the throat; that oft with bitterneſs _ 
It forth would break, and guſh in great exceſs, 
i Pouring out ſtreams of poiſon, and of gall, 
SGainſt all that truth or virtue do profeſs; 
Whom ſhe with leafings lewdly did miſcal, 
And wickedly backbite: Her name men Slander call. 
Her nature is, all goodneſs to abuſe, | 
And cauſeleſs crimes continually to frame: 
Wich which ſhe guiltleſs perſons may accuſe, 
And ſteal ar the crown of their Sood name. 


| Calumny i is a + filthy ood pernicious infeQion 
- 5 2 Ts of 


* 
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of the tongue, for it is generally aimed by the 
moſt wicked and abandoned part of mankind, 

againſt the moſt worthy and moſt deſerving of 
eſteem, and wounds them unexpeRedly. And 
to whom is it pleaſing? To the moſt vile and 


Perfidious, the talkative, But what is its 


ſource? From what origin does it proceed ? 
From falſhood for its father, and envy for its 
mother, and from curioſity for its nurſe. _ 

Nor is calumny itſelf without an offspring; 
for it not only begets ſtrife, and contention, 

hatred and malice, bloodſhed and murder; but 
nouriſhes other deſtructive evils. - And now let 
us enquire, what is the antidote to this diſeaſe ? 
Innocence and patience. Innocence enables 
us to bear it, and patience blunts its edge. — 


When you hear any one ill ſpoken of in your 


company, which happens but too often, mingle 
not the poiſon of your malignant reflections, 
nor bid higher than the reſt in the auction of 
flander, much leſs be the meſſenger of ſuch _ 
ahbuſes to the perſon concerned. 


Thoſe who are given moſt to railing, 
We find have oft the greateſt failing. 


Ten thouſand are the vehicles in which the 
deadly poiſon of ſlander is prepared and com- 
municated to the world—and by ſome artful 
hands, it is done by ſo ſubtle and nice an infu- 


mon, that it is not to be taſted or difcovered but 
by its effects. How frequently is the honeſty. 


- and integrity of a man diſpoſed of, by a ſmile | | 


or a ſhrug. How many good generous ac- 
tions have been ſunk into oblivion, by a diſ- 
truſtful look, or ſtampt with the imputation of 


proceeding _ 


F 


proceeding from bad motives, by a myſterious 
and ſeaſonable whiſper. Look into the com- 
panies of thoſe whoſe gentle natures ſhould diſ- 
arm them, we ſhall find little better account. 
— How large a portion of chaſtity is ſent out 
of the world by diſtant hints, —nodded away, 
and cruelly winked into ſuſpicion, by envy? 
How often does the reputation of a helpleſs 
creature bleed from report—which the party 
who is at the pains to propagate it, —hopes in 
God it is not true, but in the mean time is 
reſolved to give the report her paſs, &c, | 
There are ſome wounds given to reputation 
that are like the wounds of an envenomed 
arrow; where we irritate and enlarge the 
_ orifice while we extract the bearded weapon; 
yet cannot the cure be compleated otherwiſe, 
When a man of diſtinguithed worth ſufFers 
unmerited calumny, it oft has the ſame effect 
as an eclipſe of the ſun; which ſerves only to 
make it admired the more. While it ſhines in 
unvaried light and ſplendour, it ſhines unnoti- 
ced; but when it is obſcured by ſome ſudden 
and unexpected darkneſs, it attracts our at- 
tention, and emerges with an unuſual and ſu. 
perior eelat” teh lngds fn, „ 
II this age, in ſome companies, there re- 
mains nothing, when you have done with 
public affairs, and public diyerſions, but private 
anecdotes—pulling down, or gently under- 
mining characters, ſitting in judgment upon 
thoſe tranſactions, which, though of a private 
nature, are, by the newly cſtabliſhed cuſtom _ 
of the times, laid before the public—or pro- 
_ ducing freih accounts of them from private 
hands. I hardly ever hear a converſation of 


„ this 
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if this Kind carried on for half an hour, without 
_ Jome flragrant inſtance of ſlander and i mu- 
rice. It is amazing to obſerve the courage 
wita which, upon mere common report, fads 
are repeated, Which tend to the utter ruin of a 
_ Character, and even motives confidently aſſign- 
ed, which, it was impoſſible ſhould be known. 


When cruel Slander takes her. impious flight, 
What man's ſecure againſt her baleful ſway? 
Virtue herſelf muſt fink in ſhades of night, 
And ſpotleſs innocence muſt fall a prey: 


With gulle elated, and malicious leer, 


Her neighbour's fame ſhe wantonly deſtroys ; 

No cruel treatment ſeems to her ſevere, 

Vile defamation all her time employs, 

How baſe the boſom whence vile ſlanders flow, 
There ſweet content and downy peace ne'er dwell, 

But all the panes of miſery ſurpriſe, 

Ol torments and remorſe the dreadful cell. 


Taube beſt diſpoſitions have uſually the moſt _ 
ſenſibility. They have alſo that delicate re- 
gard for reputation, which renders them ſorely 


acfflicted by the attacks of calumny. It is not 


an unreaſonable and exceſſive ſelf-love, but a 
regard to that, without which, a fecling mind 
cannot be happy, which renders many of us 
attentive to every word which is Whiſpered of 
us in our abſence. c bangs: 
Do virtue, no prudence, no caption, no ge- 
neroſity can preſerve us from mifrepreſentation. 
Our conduct muſt be miſunderſtood by weak 
intelfe&s, and by theſe who only ſee a part of 
VPP 55 
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5050 baſtily amm a judgment of the wha 


Every man of eminence has thoſe in his vici- 
nity who hate, Who envy, and who affect io 
deſpiſe him. Theſe will ſee his actions with 

a jaundiced eye, and will repreſent them to 
_ Others in the colours 1 in which they Nl 


behold them. 2 


The heavieſt n not Aces you 


from cenſure, when the converſation, takes this 
turn. If you have loſt your deareſt friend, 
we pity you indeed; but we cannot help ob- 


ſerving, either that you have very little feel- 
ing, and do not grieve enough, or that you. 
are highly blameable in feeling too much, and 
_ grieving too violently ; or elſe, that there-i is 
ſomething very ridiculous in your manner of 
ſewing your griefs, or in ſome circumſtance _ 
of your behaviour under it. If you are ſtrippect 


of your whole fortune, tis a terrible thing to 
be ſure, but it cannot be diſſembled, that your 
own imprudence was in a great meaſure the 


04, cauſe „ 
Let the weak and itt- ted: enjoy the poor 
pleaſure of whiſpering caluoiny and detraction, 


and let the man of ſenſe diſplay: the wiſdom 
and dignity of difregarding them, | The dogs 
| bay the moon, but tlie moon ſtill iets on in 


its beautiful ferenity and luſtre and moves 


on in its orbit with undiſturbed regularity. 


Let it be our firſt object to do our duty, 
and not is be very anxious about any cenſure, 


but that of conſcience. 


s OU. 


Let us duly learn to Pelze and value our 


foul; 
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n TDHEHIVE: 
foul :- is the body ſuch a valuable piece? what 


then is the ſoul? the body is but a huſk; or 
ſhell; the ſoul is the kernel; the body is but 


the caſk; the ſoul is the precious liqour con- 
tained in it. The body is but the cabinet, the 
ſoul is the jewel!“ The body is but the dwell- 
ing, the ſoul the inhabitant. The body is but 
the lanthorn, the ſoul or ſpirit the candle of 
the Lord, that burns in it. And ſeeing there 
s ſuch difference between the ſoul and the body 


in reſpect of excellency, ſure our better part | 


challenges our greater care and diligence, to 
make proviſion for it. Bodily proviſion is 
but half proviſion; it is but one part, and 
that the meaner and more ignoble too, if we 
__ conſider only the time of this life: but if we 
«conſider a future ſtate of endleſs duration after 
this life, then bodily proviſion will appear to 
be but no proviſion at all, in compariſon, 
there being no proportion between fo ſhort a 
period of time, and the infinite ages of eterni- 
ty. Our great partiality towards our bodies, 
and negle& of our ſouls, ſhews clearly what 
part we prefer; we are careful enough in not 


wounding or maiming our bodies; but we 


make bold to laſh and wound our fouls daily, 
We are induſtrious enough to preſerve our 
bodies from flavery, &c. but we make no- 
thing of ſuffering our ſouls to be flaves and 
drudges to luſts, and to live in the vileſt bon- 
dage to the moſt degenerate of creatures, the 
"devil. „ 5 . 


We arm and defend our bodies, and our 


ſouls, have as much need of armour as they, 
for the life of a Chriſtian, is a continual 
warfare, and we have potent and vigilent 


enemies 


* 


THE -H IV. 


| enemies to encounter withal, the devil, the 
world, and this corrupt fleſh we carry about 
with us. We had need therefore, to put on 


the whole armgpur of God, that we may be 


able to ſtand in the evil day, and having done 
all may ſtand, having ourſelves girt with 
truth, and having the breaſt plate of righte- 
_ ouſneſs ; above all, taki ng the ſhield of faith, 


and for a helmet, the hope of ſalvation and the 


| ſword of the ſpirit, which is the word of God. 
Ephef. vi. 13, 14 | DE SS 8 


I never had a fight of my ſoul, ſays the | 
_ emperor Aurelius, and yet I have a great value 
for it, becauſe it is diſcoverable by its opera- 
tions: And by my inſtant experience of the 

power of God J have a proof of his being, and 


a reaſon for my veneration. 


I am as certain that there is a God above, 


er how otherwiſe did I com 


* - 


virtue, and deteſt y 


Be creatures, 


its firſt ſtate, ſluggiſh, helpleſs, inert—crawl- 


ing on the face of the earth, and groſsly feed- 
ing on the herbage of the field. After its me- 

_ tamorphoſis, its reſurrection, a winged ſe- 
raph, gorgeous to behold, light as air, active 
aas the wind, ſipping aurorean dew, and ex- 
tracting nectareous eſſences, from aromatic 


flowers. 
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ſays Sterne) as that I myſelf am here below, — 
here? — He 
Tonſequently 
iſh, If we are 
1 we are ſurely the 
moſt unaccountable animals on the face of 
the earth, Conſult the caterpillar, thou igno- 
rant, and the butterfly ſhall reſolve thee. In 
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A e emblem of the toyl's of man! 


'THE BUTTERFLY. e 


How 8 now! . chang'd fuce yeſterday, 5 
When on the ground a crawling worm it lay. - > 
Where ey'ry foot might tread its foul away.— J 
Who rais'd\it thence ? and hid it range the kies 5 


. Gare i its rich plumage, and its brilliant, dies ? 


And mount the Kies, a pure etherial. mind, 


*Twas God—its God and thine O man Land he 
In this thy fellow creature lets thee ſee. Lk 
Phe wond'rous change that is ordain'd for thee, JS 
Thou too ſhalt leave thy reptile form behind, 


There range among the 19925 all, N and am. 4 
1 | ace . 1 es 


Thoſe. a TER which acheifls. ele 

5 make to reaſon, proclaim the ſoul of m 
be the ruling, and nobleſt part of him Helides 
te ſoul is the more vital, more tender and ſen- 
ſible part of us; and conſequently, the afflic- 
tion of this muſt render us much more miſera- 
ple, than any hardſhips or euſckeß virtue : 
n impoſe upon the body. | 


TRUTH. 


<_ 
© PTY lis 1 is a e cownndice,—It is to 
ac: man and brave God, 5 


dad be your guide, Iiflain e 8 3 
And x on Fall wah truth, you greatly fall. 


There ; 


. TH E +H I- VB 19. * 
8 There are lying boobs, as well as lying : 
words; ; diſſembling ſmiles, deceiving ſigus, 15 

| and even a lying fHence. _ 

Nothing appears ſo low and mean as lying 
and diſſimulations; and it is obſervable that 
only weak animals endeavour to ſupply by craft 
the defects of ſtrength. Virtue ſcorns a lie 
for its cover, and truth needs no orator.  _ 

A liar is a hector towards God, and a cow- 
ard towards man. 
_  Sincerity of heart, and integrity of life, are 
the great and indiſpenſible ornaments of hu- 
man life. | 
| That kind of deceit which is commonly laid 
and moothly carried on under the diſguiſe of 
friendſhip, is of all others the mot pig | 
and deteſtablte. | 

Not to intend what you ſpeak, is to give 

your heart the lie with your tongue; not to 
perform what you promiſe, is to give your 
tongue the lie with your actions. | | 
Nothing can be more unjuſt or ungenerous, 
than to play upon the belief of a harmleſs per- 
ſon; to make him ſuffer for his good opinion, 
and fare the worſe for thinking me honeſt. 
It would be more obliging to ſay plainly, 
we cannot do what we are deſired, than to 
amuſe people with fair words; which often. 
8 put them upon falſe meaſures,  _ . 
great men muſt go and meet truth; ; if they 
© ma deſirous to know it; for none will N it 
5 0 em." 
Ihhere is no vice that doth RY. cover a man 
with ſhame, as to be falſe and perfidious, 

It is eaſy to tell a lie, hard to tell but a lie. 

One lie needs many more to maintain it. 
Sincerity 
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Sher is to freak as we think; to do as 
we pretend and profeſs ; to erform and WALE 
good our promiſe, and really to be what we 
5 uy ear to be; 
12 is a vice ſo very infamous; that even 
reateſt liars cannot bear it in others. 
1 The Egyptian princes were uſed to wear a 
8 chain, beſet with precious ſtones, which 
they ſtiled truth; intimating that to be 1 25 
molt illuſtrious ornament. | 
Nothing is more noble, nothing more vene- 
Table, than fidelity. Faithfulneſs and truth 
are the moſt ſacred excellencies and endow- 5 
ments of the numan mina. 
Moſt of us are aware of, and dete to de- 
teſt the barefaced inſtances of that hypocriſy, 
buy which we deceive others; but few of us 
are upon our guard, to ſee that fatal hypocriſy 


by which we deceive and over-reach-our own 


hearts, It is a dangerous and flattering diſtem- 
5 per, which has undone thouſands, Et 


TIME. 


How ſpeedily will the dos of all 


things commence ! for yet a very little while, 


and the commiſſioned arch-angel lifts up his 
hand to heaven, and ſwears by the Almighty 
name, that ime ſhall be no longer.” Then 
| abuſed opportunities will never return, and 
new opportunities will never more be offered. 
Then ſhould negligent mortals wiſh ever ſo 
paſſionately for a few hours—a few moments 
only —to be thrown back from the opening Ke 
eternity ; thouſands of worlds would not be 
able to procure the grant. - 
1 is. 


. 


A wiſe man counts Ms inter; He lets 
no time ſlip, for time is life; which he makes 
Jong, by good rand and a bh uſe and : 


application of it. 


ake the moſt of your minutes, ſays Aire ” 


lius, and be good for ſomething while you can. 


Know the true value of time; ſnatch, ſeize, 


and. enjoy every moment of it. No idleneſs, 


no lazineſs, no procraſtination ; never put off 


till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 


We ſhould read over our lives as well as 5 
| books ; take a ſurvey of our actions, and make 
an inſpection into the diviſion of our time. 
King Alfred (that truly wiſe and great mo- 
narch) is recorded to _ divided the day and 
night into three parts: we 9 hours he allotted. 
io eat and ſleep in, eight 
creation, and 8 he dedicated to Itudy and 


proves: 
To come but once into the works. and rifle 


: away our right uſe of it, making that a burden 
Which was given for a bleſſing, is e L in- 


fatuation. 


Time is what we want mote: Kut whar we 


uſe worſt; for which we muſt all account, 
when time ſhall be no more. 


There is but little need to drive away that : 
time by fooliſh divertiſements, which flics 


7 away ſo ſwiftly of itſelf, and when once gone, 
can never be recalled. 


An idle perſon is a kind of monſter | in the 
creation; all nature is buſy about him. How 


' wretched is it to hear people complain, that 


the day hangs heavy upon them, that they do 5 
not know What to do with themſelves. How 1 


monſtrous are Tuch expreſſions among crea- 
1 G N ture 


r buſineſs and re- 
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tures, who can apply themſelves to the duties 
pol religion and meditation; to the reading of 
uſeful books; who may exerciſe themſelves in 
the purſuit of knowledge and virtue, and every 
hour of their lives make themſelves wiſer and 
ER br alk.” 
Should the greateſt part of people ſit down, 
and draw a particular account of. 
What a ſhameful bill would it be? So much 
extraordinary for eating, drinking, and ſleep- 
ing, beyond what nature requires; ſo much 
in revelling and wantenneſs ; ſo much for the 
recovery of laſt night's intemperance ; ſo much 


for gaming, plays, and maſquerades ; ſo much 
in paying and receiving formal and impertinent 


viſits, in idle and fooliſh prating, in cenſuring 


and reviling our neighbours ; ſo much in dreſ- 


ſing and talking of faſhions ; and ſo much loſt. 

and waſted in doing nothing. 
There is no man but hath a ſoul, and, if he 
will look carefully to that, he need not com- 
plain for want of buſineſs. Where there are 
Jo many corruptions to mortify, ſo many in- 


cdlinations to watch over, ſo many temptations 


to reſiſt, the graces of God to improve, and 6 
former neglects of all theſe to lament, ſure 


he can never want ſufficient employment. For 
all theſe require time, and ſo men at their 


deaths find; for thoſe who have lived careleſsly, 
and waſted their time, would then give their 


= alt to redeem it, 5: 


It was a memorable practice of Veſpaſian, 

through the whole courſe of his life—he called 

_ Himſelf to an account every night for the acti- 
ons of the paſt day, and ſo often as he found 

he had ſkipped any one day without doing ſome _ 

W | 3 | 5 1 . good, 6 


their time 


5668, he Ster upon his diary this memorial, 
% have loſt a day. 


If time, like money, could be laid by, while 12 
one was not uſing it, —there might be ſome 


excuſe for the idleneſs of half the world but 3 
yet not a full one; for even this would be ſuch 


an economy as living on a principal tum 


without making 1 it purchaſe intereſt. 


Time is one of the moſt precious jewels 


which we poſſeſs ; but its true value is ſeldom 
known till it is near a cloſe, and when it is not 
in our power to redeem it, The right im- 
provement of time is of the oreateſt conſequence 
to mankind. The preſent moment is only 
_- ours.  'Fhe preſent moment calls for diſpatch ; 
and, if neglected, it is a great chance if ever 
| ve get another opportunity. 'To-day we live, 
_ to-morrow we may die. Beſides, we have a 
great work to do, and an appointed time in 
which it muſt be done. The uncertainty of 
time adds much to its brevity ; the velocity of A 
it urges its improvement the more. Seneca 
_ obſerves, We all complain cf the ſhortneſs of 
time, but {pend it in ney a manner as if we 


had too much. ; 
The time we Live ought 1 not to he computed 


by the number of years, but by the uſe which 
has been made of it: It is not the extent of 


ground, but the yearly rent, which gives the 


value to the eſtate. W retched and thoughtleſs _ 
creatures! in the only place where covetouſ- 


neſs were a virtue, we turn prodigals! nothing 


lies upon our hands with ſuch uneaſineſs, nor 


bas there been ſo many devices for any one 


Was of as to make time glide N impercepti- 
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„ ly, and to no purpole, A ſhilling mall be 
- » hoarded up with care, "whilſt that which is 
above the price of an eſtate, is Aung: _ i 
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